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pas hair-and holds it. naturallycalb 

(1)-Just apply a small handful of the light, controlling foam inte 
your towel-dried hain (It disappears right in!) (2) Comb, brush or -blaw 
dry. (3) And get the full look...and real touchable-hold...you've been: 
looking for. 
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New Vitalis Mousse...the newest way to get The Neat Look"! 
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TIME | 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE | 


COVER: Hail, tax reform, 

_ the miracle on Capitol Hill 

Skeptics said it was impossible, but late last Saturday an 
amazingly varied group of conservatives and liberals, Republi- 
cans and Democrats, put the public interest ahead of special inter- 
ests and approved a truly historic piece of legislation: an act that 
amounts appropriately to the most fundamental revision of U.S. 
taxation since World War II. See NATION. 











WORLD: Reagan and De la Madrid 30 | 
mend fences, but border tensions persist 


| In Washington, the U.S. and Mexican Presidents try hard to accen- 
tuate the positive. » South Africa’s Botha delivers a fiery address, 

| and the U.S, Senate delivers a rebuke to the Administration by vot- 

ing for sanctions. » Sri Lankan refugees tell a fishy story after 

washing up on Canada’s shores. » U.N. troops are drawn into Leb- 

anon’s violence. » In Pakistan, Benazir Bhutto is arrested. 











SPORT: Athletes wage a full-court 
press on drug abuse 
America has been stunned by revelations of hero jocks sacrific- 
ing their money, their careers and, in two tragic cases, their lives 
| for narcotics. With calls for more drug testing and improvements 
| in education and rehabilitation, the professional leagues and the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association are fighting to banish 
drugs from the sports world. 
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areful readers of our American 

Scene section will have noticed 
that pieces by Gregory Jaynes appear 
more often than those by anyone 
else. This week’s story, about a musi- 
cal recital in the ranching communi- 
ty of Choteau, Mont., is Associate 
Editor Jaynes’ 44th for the section 
Like many others, the idea came 
from one of his favorite sources, a 
reader. A woman from Montana 
wrote to TIME about a nearby piano 
teacher with an interesting clientele. 

Jaynes, 38, came to TIME in 1983 
from the New York Times, where he 
reported on Africa out of Nairobi 
and also was a roving national corre- 
spondent. He recalls, “In a total of 15 
years of daily journalism, I covered 
everything from coups and killings to a cat caught up a tree. I 
reached the point where I wanted a note from my doctor saying 
‘No more hard news for this man! It’s bad for his heart.’ The op- 
portunity to do American Scene was just the prescription. I am 
happiest writing about people who have nothing to gain from 
the press.” 

To help find them, Jaynes pores over vast quantities of 
newspapers and periodicals, scooping them up wherever he 
happens to be. At home in Atlanta, he heads for a local book- 
store that carries the city’s largest assortment of out-of-town 






















A Letter from the Publisher 





Jaynes in Atlanta airport on the trail of his next story 






publications and buys $80 worth at a 
time. “The clerk is always happy to 
have me do it,” Jaynes says in char- 
> acteristic deadpan manner 
i Story ideas often lead Jaynes 
down a circuitous path. “I may go into 
a town to write about a mean billy 
goat in someone’s yard,” he says, 
“and end up writing about an old goat 
at town hall.” Such reflections come 
naturally to the Alabama-born 
Jaynes, who remains very much the 
Southerner. Yet his patchwork-quilt 
collection of pieces covers every sec- 
tion of the nation. Among the subjects 
that have piqued his interest are the 
loon preservationists in New Hamp- 
shire, a restaurant in Barrow, Alaska, 
that is the only place to find Mexican 
food in the Arctic Circle, and an entrepreneur in Des Moines 
who sells live bait through vending machines 

Jaynes, who travels one week and writes the next, calculates 
that he has recorded enough mileage to have circumnavigated 
the globe nine or ten times. “I was about to say that is too much 
flying for anyone,” he adds. “But the truth is, I am just about to 
get on a plane.” 


E'S EVEN 
BETTER AT 
SELLING 
BATH TOWELS 


This folk art Indian used to be found outside of 
tobacconists selling cigars, but now he’s selling towels 
and housewares at Bloomingdale's 

American Express, applying one of its cause-related 
marketing” programs, donated 10* to the Museum of 
American Folk Art every time the Card was used at 
Bloomingdale’s and $2.00 for each new Card issued. 
The response was excellent 

Thanks to the Business Committee for the Arts, both 
big businesses like American Express and smaller busi- 
nesses like First Vermont Bank are finding support to the 
arts can be a nice feather in their cap 

Call the Business Committee for the Arts and find out 
how supporting the arts can improve your public image, 
boost employee morale and give you tax advantages. 

They'll show you that supporting the arts could mean 
good wampum as well as goodwill. 





BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THE ARTS ¢ SUITE 510 
1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. LOO19 ¢ (212) 664-0600 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
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APBQL-ZPBt 


Each album features: 

@ Two long-playing records on 100% virgin vinyl or 
one double-length chromium dioxide cassette 

@ Only original recordings by the original artists 

© Digitally remastered recordings for state-of-the-art 
audio brilliance 

e Liner notes and discography 

Send for your 10-day free audition today! 


1957—Yours for 10 days free 


Suzie-Q/Dale Hawkins 

I’m Walkin’/Fats Domino 

Little Darlin'/The Diamonds 

Come Go With Me’/The Dell-Vikings 

Wake Up Little Susie/The Everly Brothers 

Jim Dandy/LaVern Baker 

Peggy Sue/Buddy Holly 

At the Hop/Danny and the Juniors 

Whole Lotta Shakin’ Goin’ On/Jerry Lee Lewis 
Searchin’/The Coasters 

Keep A Knockin’Little Richard 

Party Doll/Buddy Knox 

Happy, oes Birthday Baby/The Tune Weavers 
School Day/Chuck Berry 

Short Fat Fannie/Larry Williams 

Could This Be Magic/The Dubs 

Mr. Lee/The Bobbettes 

Young Blood/The Coasters 

Over the Mountain, Across the Sea/Johnny and Joe 
C.C. Rider/Chuck Willis 

Great Balls of Fire/Jerry Lee Lewis 

Little Bitty Pretty One/Thurston Harris 
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Rock'n Roll is Back... 


and it never sounded better! 


Remember cruising down Main Street with The Beach Boys on 
the radio? Dancing to the Motown sound of The Supremes? 
Getting misty-eyed listening to “Tears on My Pillow”? If you 
thought the great days of rock 'n’ roll were gone forever, 

4 welcome to the most spectacular recording event of the decade. 


The Rock ’n’ Roll Era 


You'll enjoy nonstop hits by Fats Domino, Buddy Holly, Jerry Lee 
Lewis, The Platters, The Coasters, Bill Haley and His Comets, 
Little Eva, The Shirelles, The Drifters, Big Bopper, Del Shannon, 
Dion, The Penguins, Chuck Berry, Gene Chandler, The 
Marvelettes, LaVern Baker and many more. 


Each double album in this new series from ‘TIME-LIFE MUSIC is 
devoted to the rock 'n’ roll classics of a single year, from 1954 
through the early 1960s. And we've enhanced the chronology 
with additional albums spotlighting the superstars—The Beach 
Boys, Elvis Presley, The Everly Brothers, The Supremes and 
others—so the series will feature more No. 1 and Top 10 hits 
than any other collection ever offered. 

The sound quality of The Rock ’n’ Roll f -} 
Era is so superior to other reissues, cd 
you'll actually discover a cleaner, 
richer sound than you remember 
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from the original 45s. That’s because each selection in the series 
has been digitally remastered to assure you of the finest sound 
reproduction obtainable—whether you choose the recordings in 
double-length chromium dioxide cassettes or double record 
albums pressed on extra-heavy virgin vinyl. 


1957— Yours to recapture for 10 days free! 
There was a “Whole Lotta Shakin’ Goin’ On" according to Jerry 
Lee Lewis. The Everly Brothers pleaded “Wake Up Little Susie” 
in perfect two-part harmony. Buddy Holly mesmerized us with the 
unique rhythms of his “Peggy Sue.” And Little Richard knocked 
our socks off with his electrifying “Keep A Knockin’.” 

1957, your introductory album in The Rock 'n’ Roll Era, makes 
it all come alive again with a full 22 songs, each digitally 
remastered. And it’s yours to enjoy for 10 days free! Send for 
your introductory album today. When you purchase it, pay just 
$14.95 plus shipping and handling. 


Original recordings by the original artists. 
1954-1955: Rock Around the Clock/Bill Haley and His 
Comets +» Maybellene/Chuck Berry - Earth Angel/The 


e<,. Penguins - Ain't It a Shame/Fats Domino + The Great 


So Pretender/The Platters « Tutti-Frutti/Little Richard « 


Sh-Boom/The Chords « plus 15 more. 
Elvis Presley: 1954-1961: That's All Right - Heartbreak Hotel - 
Hound Dog - Don't Be Cruel - All Shook Up - Are You 
Lonesome Tonight? « Jailhouse Rock - Love Me Tender - Too 
Much « One Night - Little Sister - plus 11 more. 
1958: Yakety Yak/The Coasters « Oh Boy!/Buddy Holly - Get a 
Job/The Silhouettes - Little Star/The Elegants - Chantilly Lace/ 
Big Bopper - Tears on My Pillow/Little Anthony and the 
Imperials « Maybe/The Chantels - plus 15 more. 
The Everly Brothers: 1957-1962: All I Have To Do Is Dream - 
Bye Bye Love - Cathy's Clown - ('Til) I Kissed You + Bird Dog - 
Let It Be Me - When Will I Be Loved - Take A Message to Mary « 
This Little Girl of Mine - plus 13 more. 


The Rock 'n’ Roll Era is a collection you won't want to miss. Mail 
the coupon and share the excitement. 


TIME 


Detach and mail to 

Time-Lire Music * 541 N. Fairbanks Court ¢ Chicago, IL 60611 
MusIC 

YES! Please send 1957 to begin my subscription to The Rock ‘n’ Roll Eva 

| understand each album (with two LP records or one double-length cassette) 

costs $14.95 plus shipping and handling; each album comes for 10 days free 
audition; no minimum purchase is required; and | may cancel at any time simply 

by notifying you. When I pay for 1957, | will receive additional albums, shipped 
one every other month. If I decide not to buy 1957, I agree to return the album 
within 10 days and I will be under no further obligation 




















I prefer to receive Cassettes Records 
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Pressing Pretoria 


To the Editors: 

Your article concerning sanctions 
against South Africa [NATION, Aug. 4] 
was informative as well as stimulating. Fi- 
nally someone has had the guts to expose 
the Reagan Administration for what it is: 
a circle of double-talkers. I believe, as 
does Senator Edward Kennedy, that the 
“President does not speak for the Ameri- 
can people on this issue.” 

Stephanie M. Caluda 
New Orleans 





As Congress marshals its forces to dis- 
cipline South Africa, our legislators dem- 
onstrate their poor memory of the painful- 
ly slow progress of blacks in the U.S, Far 
better to let South Africa evolve its own 
freedoms, as it is slowly doing. Congress 
should direct its energies toward gaining 
freedom for the people of Cuba, Eastern 
Europe and parts of South America. 

Henry Lewis Shank 
Somers, N.Y. 


Are the Western powers going to con- 
tinue to procrastinate over sanctions until 
black South Africa seeks aid from and 
succumbs to the Communist powers? 
Desperation, like hunger, affects a peo- 
ple’s decision to accept a helping hand. 

Charles W. Matthews 
Upper Marlboro, Md. 


Amid our protests over South Africa’s 
apartheid, two facts have been forgotten. 
First. South Africa’s internal politics, 
while distasteful, are none of our business. 
How would we have reacted if South Afri- 
ca had meddled in our discrimination 
problems? Second, we started putting our 
own segregated house in order less than 
30 years ago. and have not finished the 
job. Who are we to point a finger? 

Bruce H. Thurber 
Sarasota, Fla. 


lama resident of Durban and a beach 
lover. Your photograph showing a Dur- 
ban beach with a sign saying WHITES 





ONLY and its misleading caption give the | 


impression that all the city’s beaches are 
reserved for whites. Until a few years ago, 
Durban's many miles of seashore were re- 
served for whites only. Today the beach- 
front is divided. The main beaches are 
multiracial. Others are reserved for whites, 
some are solely for Asians and still others 
for blacks. Why not show some positive 
sides of the country? Believe me, there are 
many. 
Lyndsay Sutherland 
Westport, Conn. 


I was thrilled that you paraphrased a 
2,000-year-old saying from the Talmud 
on your cover. It was the saintly scholar 


Hillel who asked the famous questions, “If | 


I am only for myself, what am I? If not 

now, when?” His wise words have been of 
abiding value. 

Manfred R. Lehmann 

New York City 


The dismantling of apartheid is no 
longer an issue in South Africa. The ques- 
tion is how to achieve it without revolu- 
tion. Irresponsible suggestions that Amer- 


ica join forces with Oliver Tambo and 


support a revolution will force the South 
African government to build its own nu- 
clear weapons. Americans must realize 
that South Africa is not a banana republic 
that can be pushed around under any 


| flimsy pretext. 


Chris de Wet 
Cape Town 


Royal Love Story 


You have given us a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the latest royal wedding [PEOPLE, 
Aug. 4] without any of the usual cynicism 
or sarcasm. I was able to relive the joy of 
the event through those lovely words 
penned by Pico Iyer, who clearly enjoyed 
the occasion as much as I. 

Janet K. Atteberry 
Murray Hill, N.J. 


Did we not free ourselves from the 
bonds of Britain about 210 years ago so we 
would not have to endure all their royal 
la-di-da? Between the TV coverage, the 
newspapers, radio programs, talk shows 
and interviews. I have had enough to start 
my own revolution. 

René Leimberg 
Mount Laurel, N.J. 


Dear Mr. Gorbachev 

President Reagan’s letter in response 
to Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev's lat- 
est proposal on arms control [NATION, 
Aug. 4] is contemptible. World peace 
should not be treated like a game of chess. 
The problem with the US. and the 
U.SS.R. is that each is trying to get the 
better end of the deal. To achieve peace, 
both will have to compromise. 
Eric Carzon 
Bowie, Md. 





| ernance. As U.S. Ambassador Harry 


| New York, N_Y. 10020. and should include the writ- 


— 


As a professional, I find myself in- 
creasingly distressed at the lack of focus 
on Soviet violations of arms-control 
agreements in Strobe Talbott’s article on 
President Reagan’s letter to Gorbachev. | 
Surely, in the interest of objective cover- 
age. the significance of Soviet cheating on 
arms-control agreements should at least 
have been mentioned. 

Elmo R. Zumwalt Jr. 
Admiral, U.S.N. (ret.) 
Arlington, Va. 


Ethiopia's Plight 

The thesis of your article on Ethiopia 
[WORLD, Aug. 4] seems to be that behind 
a veneer of Marxism, Lieut. Colonel Men- 
gistu Haile Mariam is taking a moderate, 
pragmatic approach to Ethiopia's prob- 
lems. But the article belies its own claims. 
In the face of a social program, which 
Mengistu calls villagization and which 
could have been imported in a box from 
Moscow, your writer dismisses Mengistu’s 
Marxism as mere “rhetoric.” The reality 
is that Ethiopia's leader has broadcast a 
consistent, hard-line Communism from 
the start. Now he is setting the seal to it 
with thousands of starved corpses. Is this 
“walking a fine line between East and 
West"? 





John Mason 
Nairobi 


Climate for Capitalism 


Your article describing the global 
swing toward free enterprise [SPECIAL 
SECTION, July 28] correctly pointed out 
that “countries that want to develop 
quickly or stay abreast in a rapidly chang- 
ing economic world are finding them- 
selves drawn to free enterprise.” Howev- 
er, you fail to recognize that economic 
freedom and private enterprise cannot 
long exist without a corresponding degree 
of political freedom and democratic gov- 











Barnes pointed out in a speech to a Chil- 

ean audience, “Private enterprise needs 

democracy, and democracy, just as much, 
needs private enterprise.” 

William T. Archey 

Vice President, International 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

Washington 


How ironic that Lee Iacocca is consid- 
ered an apostle of American capitalism, es- 
pecially when his company, Chrysler, was 
saved by the Government. Iacocca’s auto- 
biography includes an entire chapter pro- 
moting trade protection and a national in- 
dustrial policy. Some capitalist. 

Peter J. Crumbine 
Stamford, Conn. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. 





er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Introducing the Mini-Bic. 


So advanced, it goes where no 
lighter has gone before 





How to invest 
and win on Wall Street | 


[ Wiryriear Onde | all-new Guide delivers the strategies and 
r tl ¥ 
| ACE unc tactics you need to become a Wall Street 


~ 


THE Eel 
STOCK A sample from the Guide: 
MARI Pa r @ How the market works—and how to moke 
it work for you 


EVERY THONG YOU MEED TO KNOW == 
GET TENG SEARTED -TRADENG LEG A PRD ® How to choose & use a broker—profitably 


@ When to Buy and Sell—here’s o formula 
| known for its simplicity and effectiveness 
@ identifying Undervalued Stocks—and get- 
ting in before the crush 








®@ Managing your own portfolio—plus 3 





model portfolios you can learn from 
@ And much more 


Introducing the New Guide ea a le : 





from MONEY Magazine For your copy of the MONEY Guide to the 
That Gives You Everything Stock Market, send check or money order 
You Need to Know to Make for $3.95, payable to MONEY, to 
Money in Today’s Stock MONEY Guide to the Stock Market 
Market Box 999, Dept. TD 

Radio City Station 
Ff the editors of MONEY Maga New York, NY 10101 

zine, America’s financial advisor, this Disses dilinw’6 06 8 uniha Gee Gillee: 
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American Scene 





In Montana: The Recital at Marge’s House 


veryone calls Marguerite Hanusa 

“Marge,” and everyone who is anyone 
in the high plains Montana town of Cho- 

| teau comes to Marge’s adult piano and or- 
gan recital every year about this time. She 
holds it in the parlor of her house, where 
she has a Story & Clark upright, a Stein- 
way baby grand and a two-tiered Conn 
with a full footboard. The first towns- 
people to show up get to sit on folding 
chairs from the Methodist and Lutheran 
churches; the tardy in the audience must 
make do with the staircase and the floor 
After the music the party 

| moves into the kitchen for 
refreshments, and some 
heretofore taciturn Mon- 
tanans refresh themselves 
into the mistaken belief 
that they have gifted ton- 
sils, but this is putting the 
cart before the horse 

Marge is 82 years old. 
She was graduated from 
Earlham College in Indi- 
ana in 1926, and after a pe- 
riod of piano study in Day- 
ton, she yielded to a love 
of all things western and 
moved to Choteau, becom- 

| ing the high school music 
teacher in 1928. It is a 
ranching community— 
wheat mostly—set on roll- 
ing land studded with 
spruce, fir and aspen, by 
the eastern face of the 
Rockies. Its winters can 
get quite brutal, and now 
and again an old hand decides to break 
the monotony by taking a lesson from 
Marge. Even if you have no ear at all, 
Marge can get you over the hump with, 
say, Old MacDonald Had a Farm. She 
cannot, however, rid you of the jitters on 
recital day. Thereby hangs a tale. 

“One of my men had a bad experi- 
ence,” Marge was saying just before her 
most recent annual recital. “He won't be 
playing tonight. He has a lovely touch— 
such big hands—but an audience just de- 
stroys him.” His only time on the stage, 
this fellow fell apart. “He stayed here all 
day practicing. He had a Valium. Then he 
called the doctor. Then he had three more 
Valium and two double shots.” As show 
time neared, this musician stepped out the 
kitchen door to relieve himself. Marge 
had to stop the proceedings and find him 


look at the keys, get up and walk out.” 

This time there would be no such 
embarrassments. Marsha and Charlie 
Hinch—*“They have the Foothills’ men’s 
store,” Marge said—dropped by early on 
the Saturday of recital to brush up. Char- 
lie, a beginner, was to play The Oak Grove 
on the organ, Marsha upbraided him for 
not bringing his music. “I’ve played the 
son of a bitch 500 times,”’ Charlie said. “I 
don’t need the music.” (People in Mon- 
tana talk earthy, even Marge. One day 
Charlie was rehearsing, and, as she tells 


| it, “he had his left hand working well, 


and lead him into the parlor. He played | 


Home on the Range twelve times. Marge 
hissed from the kitchen, “Get to the end!” 
The man whined, “I passed it.” Marge 
came oul and put her arm around him. “I 
finally just led him off. They couldn't 
wake him up till 4 the next afternoon 
‘And I had one man just sit down, 


10 


and his right hand, and he got his foot 
going, and I was just thrilled. I said, 
‘Charlie, I'm.so proud of you.’ And Char- 
lie said, ‘Bullshit!’ ") 

Soon enough it was time for the per- 
formance, and Marge’s parlor filled to 
overflowing. Everyone was there, it 
seemed, but Choteau’s best-known citi- 
zen, A.B. Guthrie Jr., author of The Big 
Sky, among other celebrated works. He is 
85, and the last time he came, explained 
his daughter, Helen Guthrie Miller, “he 
fell asleep in the kitchen. The next morn- 
ing he woke up screaming, ‘Who's making 
all that goddam racket!’ * Helen Guthrie 
Miller possesses a tart tongue herself, it 
turns out. When a woman companion at 
the recital boasted that because of aero- 
bics, she has the pulse of a 25-year- old, 
Helen said, “Too bad you don’t have a 
face to match.” The Guthries speak their 
mind 

Marge came in from the kitchen and 
addressed the crowd, She wore jet beads 
and a black blouse with a naughty scoop 
neck and black pajama pants, and she 
looked young and terrific. On the upright 





She had one student “just sit down, look at the keys, get up and walk out” 


was a bouquet from her students. “I hope 
you all don’t melt,” she said. “Do you feel 
like sardines? I’m giving you all the air I 
can.” It was a hot night for the high plains, 
and all the doors and windows were open 
“I’m so proud of them,” Marge went on. “I 
just hope nerves don't take over. The only 
night they don’t like is this.” 

The first number was Beethoven's Eg- 
mont Overture, and the quartet that 
played it—Marsha Hinch, Myrna Paulis, 
Darlene Ferris and Mary Stokes—played 
it without a hitch. There was no metro- 
nome in evidence, but you 
could get the count by 
watching their chins and 
brows. Next Marsha and 
Myrna played  Green- 
sleeves. Then Mary Rath- 
man, a seriously accom- 
plished pianist and mother 
of eight children, played a 
Debussy prelude and two 
Chopin études. Her hands 
flew. Lois Crabtree and 
Chris McClue played a 
rhapsody, Heaven Came 
Down and Glory Filled My 
Soul. Charlie Hinch had a 
rough start on The Oak 
Grove and said out loud, “I 
need a drink of whiskey.” 
He got the feel of it at last, 
but when he came to 
Brahm’s Lullaby, he froze. 
“Marge!” he begged, and 
she appeared from the 
kitchen and placed his 
hands. “You've 
now,” she said. “You sure?” he asked, and 
then played it fine. Albert Tesch, the town 
plumber, came in on the organ next and 
offered a sweet Carolina Moon and If I 
Loved You. Then in the course of an hour 
and a quarter they all returned in various 
combinations and played other tunes. The 
audience was effusive with its applause. 

Later there were drinks all around in 
the kitchen, and covered dishes (the 
Swedish meatballs were most favorably 
remarked upon). Still later, some people 
got false courage and made for the instru- 
ments, and some old standards like Har- 
bor Lights and Stormy Weather took a 
hard beating. The party petered out about 
2 in the morning. Just before closing shop 
Marge said same time, same place next 
year, provided she is up to it. A ranch- 
woman volunteered at that point that, no 
question, Marge will be up to it. “I'll tell 
you how young she is,” the woman said of 
the teacher. “There was a book some of us 
ladies were swapping around, Princess 
Daisy by Judith Krantz. Certain parts 
of it confused a few of us. We had 
to go to Marge. She explained the dirty 
passages.” —By Gregory Jaynes 
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They said it couldn’t be 
done ... couldn’t be done 

. couldn’t be done. Scrap 
the gargantuan federal tax 
code and write a simpler, 
fairer one? How naive! 
Drastically reduce top tax 


| TT rates to their lowest levels 
in 58 years by throwing out 


the special breaks and deductions that 
have accrued over the past four decades? 
No way! Let the free market determine 
how people spend and invest their money 
rather than allow shills for favored indus- 
tries to use the tax code to tinker with the 
economy? Get real! Such a drastic over- 
haul would amount to putting the public 
interest ahead of special interests—in this 
case nearly every interest with enough 
clout to hire a lobbyist. And everybody 
knows the political process does not work 
that way. 

Except that once in a great while the 
process does work that way. Thus it was 
with tax reform, a political miracle that 
was brought to the verge of fruition by an 
amazingly varied group of conservatives 
and liberals, Republicans and Democrats. 
Some, like New Jersey Democratic Sena- 
tor Bill Bradley and New York Republi- 
can Congressman Jack Kemp, were long- 
time crusaders. Others, like Ronald 
Reagan, who supported a 1981 tax bill 
that was laden with special breaks, were 
late converts. But eventually, though the 
public at times seemed skeptical, most 
politicians came either to favor the idea or 
to fear the consequences of opposing it. 

And so last week what couldn’t be done 
cleared its last major hurdle. In a series of 
tense meetings that began Tuesday night 
and wound up shortly before 5 a.m, Satur- 
day, Senate Finance Committee Chair- 
man Bob Packwood and House Ways and 
Means Chief Dan Rostenkowski compro- 
mised on the last significant differences be- 
tween the versions passed by the House 
| last December and the Senate in June. 
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Against all odds, Congress hammers 
out a radical tax-reform plan 


Then came a day of nerve-jangling negoti- 
ations selling the deal to the other 20 mem- 
bers of the House-Senate conference com- 
mittee (ten from each chamber). Finally 
the full committee gave its stamp of ap- 
proval Saturday night. Though messy de- 
tails remain to be filled in, and some 
elements of the compromise may be rene- 
gotiated after Congress returns from its 
three-week recess on Sept. 8, there seems 
little doubt that both houses will pass a fi- 
nal bill by overwhelming margins, and 
Reagan will be happy to sign it into law, no 
doubt with great fanfare. 

“A top individual rate of 28% will be 
one of the lasting legacies of Ronald Rea- 
gan’s presidency,” Treasury Secretary 
James Baker exulted late last week. “Dur- 
ing his time in office, he has brought the 
top individual rate down from 70%. That 
is an extraordinary achievement.” There 
was enough credit to go around. Said an 
exultant Rostenkowski: “The political 
process works. This tax bill brings a sense 
of justice to the way we tax income.” 

Befitting a miracle, the story of tax re- 
form’s triumph is a tale of repeated resur- 
rections: almost every week over the past 
two years somebody has pronounced the 
idea dead. Indeed, there were many times 
during its tortured course that the bill 
really did seem ready for burial. It was re- 
peatedly brought back to life by both 
Democrats, who control the House, and 
Republicans, who rule the Senate. Nei- 
ther party dared to risk resisting an idea 
that seemed to develop a momentum all 
its own—nor to hand the other party a 
powerful issue in an election year. 

The Tax Reform Act of 1986 is one of 
the few pieces of legislation that can truly 
be called historic. It will affect nearly ev- 
ery one of the 99.6 million individuals and 
3 million corporations that pay federal in- 
come taxes, plus some businesses that 
now pay no tax but will have to start 
coughing up. It reverses the whole direc- 
tion that federal taxation has been follow- 





ing for decades: instead of adding excep- 
tions and deductions, it wipes them out by 
the hundreds; instead of shifting the tax 
burden from business to individuals, it 
switches that load the other way. The bill 
marks a long step toward the reformers’ 
ideal of using the code simply to raise rev- 
enue, rather than for social and economic 
engineering. Altogether, it is easily the 
most fundamental revision of taxation 
since World War II. 


he bill by 1988 would erase the 
complex schedule of 15 tax rates 

on individual incomes, ranging 

from 11% to 50%, and replace 

them with just two: 15% and 28%. Ac- 
cording to committee estimates, four out 
of five taxpayers will be eligible for the 
lower rate. (A complex method of phasing 
out exemptions and rates will raise to 33% 
the marginal rate on taxpayers with in- 
comes between $70,000 and $170,000 fil- 
ing joint returns.) In 1987, a transition 
year, a schedule of five rates running from 
11% to 38.5% will apply. Personal exemp- 
tions will be raised from $1,080 on the re- 
turns due next April 15 to $1,950 for 1988. 
To get these benefits, individuals will 
have to give up some cherished tax 
breaks. The bill preserves the most popu- 
lar: deductions for state and local income 
taxes and for mortgage interest on first 
and second homes. But there will be no 
more deductions for interest on loans to 
buy cars, boats, clothes and furniture. Nor 
will there be any for sales taxes. The spe- 
cial deduction for families in which both 
husband and wife work will be eliminat- 
ed, along with credits for child-care ex- 
penses. For most employees earning more 
than $40,000, there will be no more $2,000 
write-offs for deposits to Individual Re- 
tirement Accounts, though the interest 
earned on past and future IRAs will still be 
tax exempt. Charitable contributions will 
be deductible only for those who choose to 
send in itemized returns (at present they 
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The architects of reform: Republican Senator Packwood and Democratic Congressman Rostenkowski 
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can be written off by users of the short 
form). Profits on the sale of stocks, bonds, 
houses and other assets, which have been 
subject to low capital-gains rates, will be 
taxed at the same rate as ordinary in- 
come: 28% tops. This would be above the 
effective rate of 20% that prevails now but 
no higher than the capital-gains rate in 
force as recently as 1978. 

One of the bill’s great benefits will be 
psychological rather than monetary. It 
will foster a public perception that the tax 
laws have become fairer by levying ap- 
proximately the same amount on people 
with similar incomes. Most significantly, 
it will wipe out those complex schemes 
that allow wealthy individuals with wily 
| accountants to claim large paper losses 

through small cash investments in real es- 
tate syndicates and other tax shelters. 

At the bottom of the scale, some 6 mil- 
lion people with incomes at or below the 
poverty line will be freed from paying any 
income tax at all, doing away with a per- 
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nicious unintended consequence of the 
current law: for the past several years the 
poor have been sending a growing share 
of their meager pay to Washington. About 
80% of taxpayers will owe less; though 
many of the reductions will be small, they 


| add up to big money. Collectively, indi- 


viduals over the next five years will keep 
in their wallets $121.7 billion that they 
would have to hand over to the Internal 
Revenue Service under present law. 


usiness taxes will rise by $120 bil- 
lion. (One of the principles that 
tax reformers settled on early was 
“revenue neutrality,” on the the- 
ory that a radical rewrite of the tax code 
would be difficult enough without getting 
it tangled up in the debate over whether 
the Government should raise its total tax 
take in order to reduce deficits.) Although 
the top tax rate on business profits will 
drop from 46% to 34%, it will apply to far 
more corporate income. The investment 
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Four years ago Gephardt and Bradley pro- 
posed lower rates and fewer deductions 






M@_ REPUBLICAN PIONEERS 


Kasten and Kemp had a similar plan 
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|| tax credit on purchases of new machinery 


and equipment will be killed, and depreci- 
ation write-offs will be considerably less 
generous. Scores of special breaks that 
benefited such industries as banking and 
real estate will be wiped out. Those com- 
panies that still might get off lightly will 
be socked with a strict new 21% mini- 
mum tax on their profits. Supposedly, this 
will mean no more cases of giant corpora- 
tions paying less tax than the people who 
sweep their office and factory floors pay. 

Some business economists are con- 
cerned that the bill could lower overall 
growth by crimping business investment 
But the impact will depend largely on fac- 
tors that are difficult to crank into a com- 
puter. Says Ira Shapiro, director of tax 
| policy for the accounting firm Coopers & 
Lybrand: “The changes are so dramatic 
that they will alter the way people invest 
and consume as well as business strategies 
across the board.” 

Beryl! Sprinkel, chairman of Reagan's 
Council of Economic Advisers, forecasts 
that production will grow 10% more over 
the next five years than it would under the 
present tax code, One reason: consumers 
who save on taxes will have more money 
| to spend and invest. A bigger factor is that 

the bill would remove the distortions that 
are created by the existing maze of incen- 
tives and exemptions. No longer will busi- 
nessmen waste their ingenuity devising 
elaborate schemes to turn ordinary in- 
come into capital gains. Dollars will flow 
to the most productive uses rather than 
being diverted into agricultural enter- 
prises designed to lose money on paper or 
into half-empty office buildings and shop- 
ping malls that offer tax advantages. Says 
Joseph Minarek of the Urban Institute, a 
Washington think tank: “What the tax 
system can really do for growth is just get 
the hell out of the way.” 














Tax reform became a serious possibility when Reagan went on the stump for it 
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The bill reverses a trend that has pre- 
vailed since the income tax took effect in 
March 1913 with a top rate of 7% on in- 
comes above $500,000, a stupendous sum 
in those days. The rates zigzagged up and 
their calculations were made more com- 
plex until, to meet the revenue needs of 
World War II, the top rate on the highest 
incomes was a confiscatory 94%. Among 
those offended: a movie actor named Ron- 
ald Reagan who had just begun to earn big 
bucks. His anger at discovering that he 
could keep less than a dime of each addi- 
tional dollar he earned played a part in his 
postwar conversion from New Deal Dem- 
ocrat to conservative Republican 


he response of many other taxpay- 
ers to the high rates was to clamor 
for relief through exemptions and 
deductions. Presidents and Con- 
gresses obliged, starting a seemingly end- 
less spiral: every break that benefited one 
group created an alleged inequity that an- 
other group could exploit to win favors for 
itself. But as these goodies removed more 
and more income from taxation, rates had 
to be kept high on those luckless—or po- 
litically impotent—souls whose earnings 
did not qualify for special treatment 
For more than two decades lonely re- 
formers have waged a futile crusade to 
change the system. Even before John F 
Kennedy appointed him to the Treasury's 
top tax post in 1961, Harvard Professor 
Stanley Surrey advocated lower rates, a 
simpler code and fewer deductions. His 
advice had little effect. Kennedy did pro- 
pose rate cuts that were enacted after his 
assassination, but he also introduced the 
investment tax credit, on the theory that 
the tax code should promote industrial 
modernization, a prime example of ma- 
nipulating the code for purposes other 
than raising revenue. George McGovern 
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Byrd and Long with a T shirt expressing Long’s 
Policy on tax reform 
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pledged some tax reforms during his 
1972 campaign for the presidency; those 
promises were buried under Richard 
Nixon’s 49-state landslide. Four years 
later Jimmy Carter railed at a tax system 
he called a “disgrace to the human race.” 
Among other things, he cemented the 
three-martini lunch in American folk- 
lore. (By making only 80% of business 
entertainment deductible, the new bill in 
effect transforms that fabled meal into a 
2.4-martini lunch.) As President, though, 
| Carter never got around to proposing any 
comprehensive reform. While his tax ad- 
visers urged simplification and loophole 
closing, his energy specialists succeeded 
in enacting special breaks for energy 
| conservation and development of syn- 
thetic fuels 
Meanwhile, galloping inflation over- 
whelmed the timid rate cuts Congress en- 
acted; it steadily pushed taxpayers into 
higher brackets even when their earnings 
rose less than prices. That fanned public 





MALONE TOGETHER 





perception that the whole system had 
gone haywire. In 1972 a poll by the Advi- 
sory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations found that the public rated the 
federal income tax the fairest of all taxes. 
By 1980 respondents rated it the least fair 
A revolt of sorts started. By Treasury fig- 
ures, tax evasion more than doubled, from 
$42.6 billion in 1976 to $90.5 billion in 
1981 

Enter Ronald Reagan, voicing his 
rage against the tax system during the 
1980 campaign. But the new President at 
first wanted not to reform but simply to 
slash. In the process, however, he unin- 
tentionally helped boost the case for re- 
form. When he sent his three-year, 25%- 
rate-cut plan to Congress in 1981, the 
Administration got trapped in a bidding 
war with Democrats led by, among oth- 
ers, Rostenkowski. So many breaks for 
business were loaded into the bill that it 
became a monstrosity. To take the worst 
example, real estate profited so enor- 
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mously that a 1983 Treasury study con- 
cluded that the industry as a whole not 
only was paying no tax but was actually 
being subsidized by Washington to the 
tune of $15 billion a year. 

The momentum for reform began to 
grow. Senator Bradley, who never got over 
his astonishment that as a basketball star 
for the New York Knicks he had been a 
“depreciable asset” to the team’s owners, 
went shopping for a House partner inter- 
ested in reform. In the spring of 1982 he 
and Richard Gephardt of Missouri pro- 
posed a code with low rates and few deduc- 
tions. New York Congressman Kemp, a 
prime architect of the 1981 tax cuts, later 
teamed up with Wisconsin Senator Robert 
Kasten to write a Republican bill that em- 

| bodied many of the same principles, But 
none of these legislators had the clout to 
get action. That could be done only by the 
President, and Reagan was uninterested. 


is attitude began to change at the 

end of 1982. Advisers were press- 

ing him to agree to a tax increase 

to reduce what was already loom- 
ing as a menacing deficit. To Reagan that 
was heresy. But he had to say something 
in his 1983 State of the Union address 
During a round of golf in Palm Springs, 
Calif., while the President was on vaca- 
| tion, Secretary of State George Shultz, a 
trained economist, mentioned academic 
studies about the advantages of a flat tax 
(that is, everybody paying the same rate). 
Reagan, ever on the alert for a plausible 
way to cut tax rates further, inserted in his 
State of the Union speech a 37-word pas- 
sage pledging to “study ways to simplify 
the tax code and make it more fair for all 
Americans.” For a year nothing much 
happened. But as the time came to prepare 
his 1984 State of the Union address, which 
would set the themes for his re-election 
campaign, Reagan was searching for 
something positive to say about tax policy. 











Signs of support at a presidential rally 


His advisers settled on a strengthened 
pitch for tax reform. Says Richard Dar- 
man, then on the White House staff: “It 
was a Classic offensive issue. We would em- 
phasize fairness, lower rates and simplic- 
ity.” The White House was careful to avoid 
specifics, lest it offend voters who might 
lose tax breaks. Instead, the President an- 
nounced that he was ordering Donald Re- 
gan, then Secretary of the Treasury, to pre- 
pare recommendations that would be 
released after the election. That directive 
was widely derided as a transparent ploy, 
but it worked, thanks partly tosome unwit- 
ting assistance from Democratic Nominee 
Walter Mondale. Bradley and Gephardt 
had visited Mondale to plead that he adopt 
tax reform as a major issue, but the nomi- 
nee declined, preferring to plump for a tax 
increase that turned out to be about as pop- 
ular as, well, a tax increase 

Regan had little idea about what kind 
of reform the President had in mind. (No 
surprise; Reagan didn’t either.) The Secre- 
tary turned the matter over to Treasury's 
tax specialists, who produced a set of rec- 
ommendations that came to be known as 
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Making strategy at a White House breakfast: Bush, Regan, 
Rostenkowski, the President, Packwood and Baker 
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Treasury I. They would have raised taxes 
on business far more than anyone in the 
Administration wanted. The President 


| said only that he would “need time to study 


the entire document.” Cynics concluded 
that the Administration lacked interest 
Tax reform, for the first time but certainly 
not the last, was declared dead. 

But it was not. Citizens for Tax Justice, 


| a labor-backed group, had just released a 


list of 128 major corporations that had re- 
cently paid no taxes at all, fanning public 
indignation. The White House was search- 
ing for a bold domestic initiative to begin 
Reagan’s second term. Tax reform won 
partly by default. The President's political 
advisers thought it might become the “re- 
aligning issue” that would give the Repub- 
licans a permanent majority in the country 
by proving to voters that the G.O.P. was for 
the common man. (So many Democrats 
eventually shaped the bill that this idea has 
disappeared.) 

When Regan became White House 


| chief of staff in early 1985, the new team 


of James Baker and his top assistant, Dar- 
man, took over at Treasury and set about 
producing revised recommendations. 
Their report, Treasury II, issued in May 
last year, restored many tax benefits for 
business. Reagan, ever the salesman who 
has to sell himself first, had become a 
zealot for his new cause. He plugged Trea- 
sury II in a major TV address (“America, 
go for it!”), followed by a series of barn- 
storming speeches around the coun- 
try. The President derided the complexity 
of the present tax code by frequently reel- 
ing off this incomprehensible last sen- 
tence of section 509(a): ‘For purposes of 
paragraph (3), an organization described 
in paragraph (2) shall be deemed to in- 
clude an organization described in section 
501(c)(4), (5), or (6), which would be de- 
scribed in paragraph (2) if it were an orga- 
nization described in section 501(c)(3).” 
The next key player was Ways and 
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Packwood and Bradley huddle during joint House-Senate hearings 
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Means Committee Chairman Rosten- 
kowski, a street-savvy product of Mayor 
Richard Daley’s Chicago Democratic 
machine, which was never known for its 
affinity for reform movements. Rosten- 
kowski became the first example of what 
wags were to christen the “dead-cat syn- 
drome”; none of the major actors could af- 
ford politically to have tax reform die on 
their doorstep. Like several other propo- 
nents of reform, Rostenkowski may have 
been moved by personal considerations 
too. Kemp and Gephardt are running for 
| their parties’ 1988 presidential nomina- 
tions, and Bradley may try later. Rosten- 
kowski's ambition is to become Speaker of 
the House, and to do so he needed to show 
he could adroitly manage a major issue 
The chairman at first, however, could not 
get his committee to budge. Gephardt, a 
committee member, relates what hap- 
pened next: “Danny called the members 
in, sat them down one by one and said, 
‘This is it. Tax reform is going to go down, 
and we're going to be blamed for it.’ ” The 
Ways and Means Committee eventually 
produced a bill that contained four indi- 
vidual income-tax rates, ranging as high 
as 38%; retained many exemptions and 
deductions for individuals; and would 
raise business taxes, by some estimates, on 
the order of $160 billion over five years. 
On the House floor a solid phalanx of Re- 
publicans combined with a faction of 
Southern Democrats to defeat the bill on a 
procedural motion, and tax reform once 
again seemed dead 

It was revived by desperate measures. 
Bradley emphasized to Democratic wa- 
verers in the House the bill’s prospective 
benefits to the poor. Reagan visited Capi- 
tol Hill to voice an odd-sounding plea: he 
would veto the bill in that form, but House 
Republicans should vote for it anyway to 
give the Republican Senate a chance to 
rewrite the legislation. It passed the 
House just before Christmas on a voice 
vote 

On to the Senate Finance Committee, 
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| whose new chairman, Bob Packwood of 
Oregon, had declared only months before 
that he liked the tax code the “way it is.” 
Packwood allowed his committee to rein- 
state so many tax breaks that at one point 
last spring the Senators were giving away 
$2 billion a day. The giveaways could not 
be reconciled with lower rates, and the re- 
sulting hash seemed unlikely even to get to 
the Senate floor. But Packwood could not 
afford to fail on the first major test of his 
committee leadership. Musing over a 
pitcher of beer at lunch with a top aide, he 
suddenly declared that perhaps the Fi- 
nance Committee should throw out all the 
work it had done and start from scratch 
with a radically simpler bill. He called the 
committee into closed sessions, violating 
Senate rules. The 20 members voted unani- 
mously for a bill with the two low rates of 
15% and 27%. Most deductions and tax 
breaks were tossed out, and an estimated 
$96 billion of the tax burden over five years 
was shifted from individuals to business. 


y the time the bill hit the Senate 
floor, its momentum had become 
irresistible. Even major elements 
of the business community had 
come around. Corporations do not benefit 
uniformly from the many deductions and 
special rules in current law; for example, 
one study showed that the effective tax 
rate on major oil companies is only 8.2%, 
while wholesalers pay 35.5%. High-tax 
companies joined with corporate giants 
like General Motors and IBM, which 
hoped for a boost to the economy, to cre- 
ate the Tax Reform Action Coalition. 
When the final vote by the full Senate 
came in June, the bill passed by an over- 
powering 97 to 3 
This made the “conference of the cen- 
tury,” as some observers dubbed the 
House-Senate meeting to resolve differ- 
ences between the two bills, seem like the 
prelude to a foregone conclusion. There 
was even a deadline of sorts. The 22 con- 
ferees began their meetings in July under 





an agreement that they would try to finish 
by Aug. 15. They were afraid that if they 
did not have a deal by then, the whole bill 
would be picked apart by a swarm of lob- 
byists who would descend on Senators 
and Representatives back home during 
the three-week recess 

But the conferees repeatedly got hung 
up, mostly on what Rostenkowski defined 
simply as the question of “who benefits 
and who pays.” Many of the legislators had 
pet industries whose breaks they fought bit- 
terly to protect. One example: Gephardt, of 


| all people, supported Republican Senator 








| lion 


John Danforth in arguing for continued spe- 
cial treatment of the profits of defense con- 
tractors (some of the biggest are based in 
their home state, Missouri) 

The conference frequently proceeded 
in the manner of a labor negotiation. The 
delegates from each chamber would cau- 
cus separately and come back with a new 
offer to be presented to the other side. The 
House gave in early to the Senate’s two tax 
rates, That left the biggest question: How 
large should the increase in business taxes 
be? After a supposedly climactic session 
last Tuesday turned intoa shouting match, 
the weary conferees agreed to let Pack- 
wood and Rostenkowski try to break the 
impasse. The two met on and off—at times 
with a few aides, at times alone—well into 
the night. By Thursday evening, according 
to Packwood, they were within two hours 
of a deal that would cut individual taxes 
and raise business levies by $124 billion. 
Then the phone rang 

The caller was David Brockway, staff 
chief of the Joint Committee on Taxation, 
relaying bad news: the numbers would not 
balance. If new projections of slower 
growth in the economy were correct, the 
tax increase on business would be only 
$114 billion, and the cut for individuals 
would be $131 billion, leaving a $17 bil- 
lion gap. Packwood and Rostenkowski 
quickly agreed on how to raise $7 billion, 
but deadlocked on the remaining $10 bil- 
“It's a blow to us to have been so 
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The principals meet with their committee 
staffers during crunch time last week 
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What will tax reform really mean when Americans reach the bottom line on their 
1040 forms? Ina study for TIME, the accounting firm of Coopers & Lybrand used com- 
puter models to calculate the burden for seven hypothetical families under the current 
code and under the proposed law for 1988, the first year that most of the changes will 
become fully effective. These are rough figures, since the fine-tuning of the measure 
has not yet been completed. 


' Nick and Jane Sloan, who live in Moline, ll., with their two children, earn a 
total of $25,000. They pay $1,236 in state and local taxes, $2,250 in 
mortgage interest, $200 interest on a car loan and give $250 to charity. 


They now itemize, but would switch to the short form in 1988 because 
both the standard deduction and personal exemptions will increase. 


on professional journals and dues. 


The Turners are a childless couple in Los Angeles with a combined salary 
of $82,000. Elizabeth is self-employed; Joe works for a large corpora- 
tion. Joe has an IRA, and Elizabeth puts aside $5,000 in a Keogh pian. 
They claim a tax-shelter loss of $8,000, unreimbursed business-travel 
expenses of $1,000 and $5,000 in interest on personal loans. 


Thomas Brady, a retired factory worker, and his wife Kathleen live in 
Delray Beach, Fla. They have an income of $16,000, which is partly tax 
exempt because a portion consists of their Social Security benefits. They 
earn $2,500 on their savings and give $300 to charity. They have paid 
off their mortgage and have no other interest payments. 


The Sorkins head a two-income family of four in Gaithersburg, Md., with a 
combined salary of $60,000 and $1,000 income from their savings. They 
pay $4,535 in state and local taxes, $13,000 interest on their mortgage 
and $2,000 interest on car and college loans. They invest $4,000 in two 
IRAs, give $1,000 to charity and get child-care credits of $960. 


Margaret and David Bach live in Greenwich, Conn., with their three chil- 
dren. Annual income: $120,000. They pay $7,249 in state and local tax- 
es, $25,000 in mortgage interest and $6,000 in interest on credit cards 
| and loans for a car and a boat. The Bachs have capital gains of $10,000. 
Because Margaret is not employed, they can invest only $2,250 in an IRA. 


7 Sally Bitterman, an unmarried junior executive in New York City with a 

Roy salary of $25,000, rents her apartment. She pays $2,056 in state and 
local taxes and contributes $2,000 to an IRA. Bitterman donates $200 to 

charity and pays $300 in interest on a personal loan. She spends $250 




















Marcia and Robert Galen live in Palo Alto, Calif., with their two children. He 
owns a company and makes $296,000; she earns $30,000. They havea 
long-term capital gain of $50,000, a tax-shelter loss of $28,392, pay state 
and local taxes of $28,392 and $44,200 interest on two mortgages. Rob- 
ert pays $20,000 a year in alimony and gives $10,000 to charity. 








































er long an agreement might take. 


bold.” 








spreading anew. 


close and yet so far,” said Rostenkowski 
as they broke late Thursday night. “He 
and I almost cried,” Packwood reported 
at a press conference Friday morning. 
Nonetheless, the two chairmen began 
meeting yet again, with Packwood vow- 
ing that they would stay in session howev- 


In that session the two agreed, among 
other things, on a return to $120 billion in 
the tax load that would be shifted to busi- 
ness and a slight increase, to 28%, in the 
top tax rate on individuals. When they 
emerged from their meeting room shortly 
before dawn for a stroll around the Capi- 
tol’s darkened Statuary Hall, Rostenkow- 
ski told the sleepy survivors of what had 
been a horde of waiting reporters that a fi- 
nal package was now just “inches away.” 
But the inches seemed to turn into yards 
later in the morning as the two huddled 
separately with the other conferees from 
their chambers. Rebellions broke out over 
this and that provision, and for a while it 
seemed doubtful whether the chairmen 
could even hold the conferees together for 
a meeting of the full committee before the 
members scattered on their vacations. Fi- 
nally, however, the desire for agreement 
overcame fatigue and shortened tempers. 


nce the bill becomes law, there 

will be ample reason to celebrate. 

The story of tax reform con- 

cludes, politically at least, with 
few if any losers. For once, political calcu- 
lation and personal ambition pulled in the 
same direction as idealism to produce a 
victory for common sense. There was a 
larger triumph too. For several years, 
skepticism has been growing about Gov- 
ernment’s ability to repair rusting sys- 
tems. Lately, stubborn reformers have 
challenged that view, and this time they 
won a big battle. Says Darman: “Tax re- 
form re-creates the sense of the possible in 
the American system. It is possible to be 


But how lasting will the victory be? 
There is an uncomfortable chance that fu- 
ture Presidents and Congresses will begin 
riddling a fairly rational tax system with 
deductions and special breaks all over 
again. Sometimes the goals that social and 
economic tinkerers try to achieve through 
the tax code seem worthy, and many 
groups of taxpayers can make a plausible 
case for special treatment. Charls Walk- 
er, a powerful business lobbyist, shrugs off 
his clients’ defeat on the tax-reform bill 
with a cheery “Wait till next year.” To re- 
sist those pressures will require not justa 
one-time public embrace of reform. It will 
demand a lasting commitment to a sys- 
tem designed simply to raise revenue 
while treating everyone alike so far as 
possible. For now, the political system has 
proved (belatedly and ina byzantine fash- 
ion, to be sure) that it can fix a problem 
that has been festering for decades. The 
next challenge is to keep the infection of 
tax loopholes and complexities from 
— By George J. Church. 
Reported by Laurence |. Barrett, Jay Branegan 
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Playing the All-New 1040 Game 


ow that Congress has decided on most details of the new tax 

law, the big question is how will it all work out on April 15 
In consultation with the accounting firm of Coopers & Lybrand, 
TIME has created a board game to help those who file joint re- 
turns arrive at an approximation of the slice the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be taking from their annual income 

To play this game, begin by assuming that your income will 
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not change, then retrieve your 1985 AGI (adjusted gross income 
line 32 on your last 1040). Plug that figure into the first box. In the 
first part of the game, add back items that were previously deduct- 
ible to arrive at your probable 1988 AGI. Then subtract the deduc- 
tions still permitted. This will yield your new taxable income. Mul- | 
tiply that by 15% or 28%. Like any game, this one has both 
winners and losers. 
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: MOST CRUCIAL STEPS 
IN INSPECTING A CHEAP PHONE. 


If you've been disappointed 
by a cheap phone, you're 
not alone. 

But maybe it’s because the 
companies making them 
don’t know what people ex- 
pect in a phone. Like crystal 
clear sound. A good design. 
Construction solid enough to 
take a little rough handling. 

The very things that peo- 
ple who grew up with AT&T 
phones take for granted. 

Over a century ago, AT&T 
began making reliable phones 
that stood the test of time. 
We're still doing it. So if 
something's not up to our 
standards, we know it won't 
be up to yours. 

You get what you pay for. 
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Trading Breaks for Lower Rates __ nese isayon su of dasens of large 


Business will pay more, but for the economy the news is good 


At first glance, tax reform 
appears to offer little to cor- 
porate America but a high- 
ly uncomfortable new bur- 
den. To finance lower tax 
rates for consumers, the 
conference committee 
boosted levies on businesses 
by $120 billion over the 
next five years. The new law will wipe out 
most of the special tax incentives and 
shelters that industries have lobbied for 
and protected for decades. Yet surprising- 
ly, most corporate leaders applaud the re- 
form, since they feel that in the long run 
they will benefit from a more efficient and 
vibrant, not to mention fairer, economy. 
Says Robert Silverman, president of At- 
lanta’s Winter Construction, whose busi- 
ness is sure to feel the loss of tax prefer- 
ences aimed at real estate: “It’s wrong for 
my industry, but I think it’s right for the 
country, and I’m for it.” 

The reform bill will reverse a 3%- 
decade trend in which businesses have 
been anteing up an increasingly slender 
share of the federal tax burden. From a 
postwar high of 34% in the early 1950s, 
the corporate contribution to the tax total 
dwindled to just 8.4% last year. It should 
now rise to about 13%. Yet the elimina- 
tion of various loopholes will still allow 
the maximum tax rate for business to 
come down from 46% to 34%, enabling 
the companies that now pay the highest 
taxes to get substantial relief. 

The reform bill should restore market 
efficiency to industries that have been ar- 
tificially stimulated by tax rules that en- 
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Individual and corporate 
income taxes as a percent 
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couraged investors to fund money-losing 
propositions. The distorted sectors range 
from farming to housing to energy. Says 
Neil Harl, economics professor at Iowa 
State University: “It makes no sense 
whatsoever to be encouraging people to 
bring land into production right now, not 
when we're drowning in crops.” 

Tax reform may also help the econo- 
my get a boost from lower interest rates. 
Under the congressional measure’s re- 
duced maximum rates, many bond inves- 
tors will be paying smaller tax bills, thus 
enabling them to accept lower returns. 
“Better interest rates could be the silver 
lining in the reform,” says Jerry Jasi- 
nowski, economist for the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, a group that is 
otherwise expecting taxes to rise for many 
of its members under the new plan. Any 
stimulative kick from interest rates would 
reinforce the boost supplied by the con 
sumer tax cut, which should give the 
average household 6.1% more to spend 
each year. 

Yet the precise impact on the econo- 
my and even individual businesses re- 
mains uncertain at this point. “The tax 
code is so complicated and interacts with 
so many aspects of the economy that no 
one can really figure out what invest- 
ments will be helped or hurt,” says Barry 
Bosworth, an economist at the Brookings 
Institution. 

Parts of the reform bill may dampen 
economic activity in certain sectors. Some 
corporate leaders worry about the reform’s 
repeal of the venerable 6% to 10% invest- 
ment tax credit for companies that buy 
heavy capital goods. They fear that the re- 
peal could make it more difficult for indus- 
tries like steel and machine-tool manufac- 
turing to compete with overseas producers. 
Reform advocates respond that companies 
will gain other advantages from lower 
overall corporate rates. Declares Treasury 


Secretary James Baker: “U.S. corporations | 


will have the lowest tax rate of any of our 
major trading partners.” 

The $68 billion-a-year commercial- 
real-estate industry faces some of the larg- 
est tax increases. Apartment and office 
builders, which now depend heavily on 
tax-shelter partnerships for investment 
money, will find it much harder to raise 
capital. The $84 billion restaurant indus- 
try may also suffer, at least temporarily, 


80% of entertain- 


they sell stock and 
move an importa 


¢ the reform measure allows busi- | 


corporations that have managed to pay 
almost nothing in recent years. A study 
conducted for FORTUNE magazine by 
Tax Analysts of Arlington, Va., projects 
that under the new law Seattle-based 
Boeing would have paid 9.1% of its profits 
in taxes last year, rather than .1%. But 
even the beneficiaries of the old law seem 
willing to go along with change. Says J.L. 
Ketelsen, chairman of Houston's Ten- 
neco, which has paid no corporate in- 
come taxes for several years: “We are 


an example of the need to improve the 
tax laws. Corporations with $400 million 
to $700 million of income should be pay- 
ing taxes.” 

Many labor-intensive firms will 
come out ahead under reform’s lower 
maximum tax rates. Chicago-based Hart- 
marx, a giant apparel manufacturer, 
would have paid 27.6% of its profits in 
taxes instead of 35.3% had the new law 
been in effect in 1985, according to Tax 
Analysts. The Gannett newspaper chain 
would have paid 29.9% instead of 38.7%; 
Kellogg, the cereal maker, would have 
been at 29.7%, not 38.6% 


F°: corporate America, regardless 
of the immediate impact on various 
bottom lines, the best news is that adop- 
tion of tax reform will put an end to 
nearly two years of uncertainty. Many 
companies have been postponing impor- 
tant financial investments while waiting 
to see what Congress would come up 
with. Says Richard Lindgren, president 
of Michigan’s Cross & Trecker, a major 
machine-tool maker: “Once you see tax 
reform, you can figure out a way to live 
with it.” —Sy Stephen Koepp. Reported by 
Jay Branegan/Washington, with other bureaus 
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Into the “Evil Empire” 








Richard Perle, an old Kremlin foe, finally gets to Moscow 


H: has been cast as the arch-antagonist 
of arms control and Moscow’s most 
ardent adversary in Washington. But for 
all his oft-quoted disparagement of the 
Soviet Union, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense Richard Perle had never been there. 
Last week Perle, as one of the key mem- 
bers of a seven-man U.S. mission to Mos- 
cow, finally found himself in the land that 
he, like President Reagan, considers to be 
the “evil empire,” and talking about arms 
control to boot. 

With his incisive mind, in- 
fighting skills and intense dedi- 
cation to a hard-line ideology, 
Perle, 44, has emerged as the 
most influential Assistant Cabi- 
net Secretary in 25 years. His 
pessimistic approach to arms 
control, along with a swarthy 
complexion punctuated by the 
dark circles of his eyes, has 
earned him the nickname 
Prince of Darkness. He can be 
haughty, yet in person he hard- 
ly fits the role of dark prince: he 
has a soft voice, sophisticated 
Francophile tastes and a will- 
ingness to work amiably with 
bureaucratic colleagues while 
remaining fiercely loyal to his 
beliefs. 

As a bureaucratic power 
player, Perle has been adroit 
at reinforcing the vehemently 
anti-Soviet philosophy of his 
boss, Caspar Weinberger. He 
has a knack for choosing the 
right time and place to force de- 
cisions and for making key bits 








suburban dacha for the talks was intend- 
ed to encourage constructive informality 
for discussions normally cemented in rig- 
id protocol. But behind the lace curtains, 
the Soviets proved standoffish. 

It was “four of them against seven 
of us,” reported one U'S. official. In ef- 
fect, it was also Communist Party Lead- 
er Mikhail Gorbachev's June 23 letter 
outlining Soviet arms proposals ys. Pres- 
ident Reagan’s July 25 counteroffer. 
With those documents as their bibles, 





Paul Nitze with his former protégé in Moscow last week 








of information public as part of 
his effort to obstruct any serious 
compromises by Washington that could 
woo Moscow into an arms agreement. But 
when it comes time to deal with the out- 
side world, Perle can be an effective team 
player. Indeed, he was among the first of- 
ficials picked as part of the U.S. delega- 
tion to Moscow last week because he had 
proved himself constructive in two crucial 
meetings with the Soviets. This time as 
well, Perle was praised by his teammates 
for working with them, not against them. 
The mission, led by Chief Arms-Con- 
trol Adviser Paul Nitze, originated with a 
Soviet invitation ostensibly designed to 
get the stalled nuclear arms negotiations 
moving by clarifying the latest positions 
of each side. Yet when Perle and the six 
other Americans arrived on Sunday, they 
found their Kremlin counterparts to be 
unresponsive and even a bit uncivil 
There was no fanfare in the Soviet press, 
nor was there a welcoming delegation at 
the Moscow airport. Under the current 
| Soviet sobriety crackdown, there was no 
| vodka either. The choice of an elegant 








Even the ice cream was disappointing, Perle says. 


the two teams sparred across a green 
felt table for two days as each exhaus- 


| tively ran down its prepared script. 


Only in the last hours did the discus- 
sions get intense, as each side sought to 
pin down more precisely what the other 
side’s complex and often ambiguous 
proposals meant. Explained a senior 
US. official: “We talked a lot about 
broad concepts of offense and defense, 
what is related, how it would work.” 

As expected, most of the discussion 
centered on President Reagan’s Star 
Wars proposal to deploy defensive weap- 
ons in space and on his new, veiled offer to 
discuss the issue. But if the Soviets had 
hoped that Nitze might offer a more 
promising interpretation of the Presi- 
dent’s hints, they were disappointed. Nor 


| did they show much interest in Reagan’s 


latest proposals or offer new positions of 
their own. American spokesmen con- 
trived to put a positive spin on the mission 
to Moscow, labeling the talks “serious, 
substantive and businesslike.” (Transla- 





tion: there was no outright fighting but 
also no progress.) 

The most encouraging result was that | 
the Soviets said they want to go through 
the procedure again. They have agreed to 
reconvene in Washington, probably early 
next month. The President told reporters 
at a press conference in Chicago that he 
fully expected a second summit would be 
held this year, despite Moscow's contin- 
ued refusal last week to set a date. 

Before Monday’s talks, Perle spent an 
afternoon afoot in Moscow like any first- 
time tourist. His “immediate impression,” 
Perle said from his vacation home in 
France, was that the U.S.S.R. is “not a 
rich country. The thought kept occurring 
that this country is able to field a very 
powerful military machine 
when there are so many obvi- 
ously unmet needs of its citi- 
zens.” He found Moscow even 
“drabber” than he had antici- 
pated and noted how Soviet sol- 
diers at Lenin's tomb marched 
in Nazi-style goose step. “You 
would think the Soviets would 
go out of their way to avoid any- 
thing even remotely evoking 
the Nazi past,” said Perle. “But 
then there is so much that is 
inexplicable.” 

Perle recalled a news item 
extolling Soviet ice cream. But, 
he complained, “there was 
none. Someone told us that by 
afternoon all the ice cream was 
usually sold out.” When he did 
eventually taste some, he dis- 
missed it: “My only comment is 
that whoever thinks the Soviets 
make the best ice cream has 
never been to Baskin-Robbins.” 

Perle’s presence in Moscow 
reflected the Jekyll-and-Hyde 
nature of his influential role. He 
originally went to Washington 
in 1969 and became a protégé of 
Nitze, 79, the smooth patrician who start- 
ed dealing with the Soviets 40 years ago, 
when Perle was still a toddler. Together 
they did more than anyone else to block 
ratification of the SALT I treaty, a union 
that eventually brought both into the 
Reagan Administration. 

But today the Prince of Darkness and 
the Silver Fox represent the polar oppo- 
sites of the President’s advice on arms 
control. Perle remains deeply committed 
to the deployment of Star Wars and sees 
little hope of trading off defensive and of- 
fensive systems—the “grand compro- 
mise” that Nitze seems to feel might cap 
his distinguished career. Despite his role 
as a team player in Nitze’s delegation last 
week, Perle, by his very presence, served 
to keep the delegation strictly faithful to 
the President’s determination to deploy 
Star Wars and to symbolize for the Soviets 
the tough American demands they must 
accommodate. —By Johanna McGeary. 
Reported by James 0. Jackson/Moscow and 
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The Check Is Nearly in the Mail 








he scene was quite familiar 

Arguments made time and again ech- 
| oed anew; results that were foregone con- 
clusions took arduous days to achieve. 
Complained Senate Majority Leader Rob- 
ert Dole: “We already had this vote. We've 
been here. We were here in March.” But 
however lost their cause, Senate oppo- 
nents of the Reagan Administration’s 
$100 million aid package for the contra 
| forces in Nicaragua dug in and fought. 
They offered impassioned rhetoric and 
put forward more than a dozen amend- 
ments on matters ranging from the use of 
US. military trainers to funding for Nica- 
ragua’s closed opposition newspaper La 
Prensa. Nearly all of them were defeated 
Finally, after two stormy days of debate, 
the Senate last week voted by the expect- 





A divided Senate approves aid to Nicaragua's contras—again 


ed margin of 53 to 47 to enact the package 

The measure provides $70 million in 
military help and $30 million in “humani- 
tarian” aid for the contras, plus $300 mil- 
lion in assistance to Honduras, Costa 
Rica, El Salvador and Guatemala. It now 
faces a House-Senate conference commit- 
tee, where Speaker Tip O'Neill may again 
attempt to stall it. But even Democratic 
opponents expect it to pass before No- 
vember’s midterm elections 

Just how much difference the aid will 
make is unclear. The Administration has 
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been funneling millions to the contras | 


since 1982 to assist their insurrection 
against the Soviet-backed Sandinista gov- 
ernment, although in 1984 Congress re- 
stricted the help to “humanitarian” sup- 
plies such as boots and bandages. But 


officials said privately 
last week that Nicaragua’s Pacific coast 
may be targeted for raids and that the 
contras may attempt to seize and hold a 


small piece of territory along the country’s 


Administration 


northern Atlantic coast. Moreover, the 
military aid to the contras would be par- 
celed out in installments and would be 
contingent on congressional agreement 
that peace negotiations were stalemated. 
Senate opponents of the aid bill focused 
on two arguments: that morally the con- 
tras do not deserve help and that political- 
ly the assistance is a first step toward an- 
other full-scale involvement like the Viet 
Nam War. Said Ohio’s Howard Metzen- 
baum: “Make no mistake, the contras are 
not freedom fighters. They are US.- 
backed terrorists.” Tom Harkin of Iowa 
warned that U.S. military trainers were 
likely to be drawn into skirmishes with 
Sandinista soldiers, who have been cross- 
ing into Costa Rica and Honduras in pur- 
suit of contras, But Dole, speaking for the 
aid measure, warned, “ The game is over, 
and now it’s time to act. The Sandinistas 
are already firmly in Moscow’s pocket.” 
One of the sharpest exchanges came 
during debate on a proposal by Edward 
Kennedy of Massachusetts to prohibit use 
of U.S. troops in Nicaragua except in cases 
of declared war or prior congressional ap- | 
proval. Kennedy demanded to know 
whether Foreign Relations Committee 
Chairman Richard Lugar, who opposed 
the amendment, could personally guaran- 
tee that troops would not be sent. Lugar 
stated his personal opposition to deploying 
U.S. troops but declined to make any 
pledge. Asserted Lugar: “The thrust of our 
foreign policy is not to go to war. It is to try 
to bring about democracy.”” As the out- 
gunned and outnumbered contras ac- 
knowledge, that will be a long and primari- 
ly military task By William A. = | 








Reported by Ricardo Chavira/Washington 
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The Great Pretender 


i Lis time for the evening news, Soviet style. The camera focus- 
es on a man with a battered purple baseball cap as he chats 
with local factory workers. With a friendly, lopsided grin, he 
says in passable Russian, “Well, I’m just a simple worker.” He 
switches to English and adds through a Soviet interpreter, “I’m 
ashamed to say it about my country, but in New York there are 
60,000 people without a roof over their heads.” 

Moscow’s new media celebrity is Joseph Mauri, 58, of 
New York City, who has become something of a regular on 
Vremya (Time) during his expense-paid tour of the Soviet 
Union. Muscovites first saw him last April as the star of The 
Man from Fifth Avenue, a 90-minute Soviet-made documen- 
tary about poverty in New York. The film shows close-ups of 
homeless men, then cuts to a specialty shop that sells chin- 
chilla bedspreads, bottles of $1,500 perfume and designer 
pistols. Mauri, who acts as tour guide, is portrayed as a prime 
example of American capitalism’s cruelty to the poor, a man 
who was ejected from his humble rented room by a rich and 
heartless landlady who wanted to turn it into a sewing room, 
a bent but not broken castout. 

Well, not exactly. Mauri never spent a night on the 





street. Following his eviction, he was immediately moved 
into a subsidized apartment in Manhattan. Nor, perhaps, 
was that the only roof over his head. He appears to have had 
access to a rent-controlled apartment on Manhattan’s Co- 
lumbus Avenue, a thoroughfare that has become a yuppie 
mecca. Mauri has claimed that the apartment belongs to his 
estranged wife, but neighbors say he has also lived there for 
at least ten years. 
Asked if he has a job, Mauri has been replying that he 
does “occasional work” but is currently unemployed. Again, 
not exactly. For some 25 years 
= he has worked for the New York 
Times as a substitute mailer, a 
job that could earn him $35,000 
annually if he filled five shifts a 
week; a shop steward at the 
Times says Mauri could easily do 
so. “If anything,” says Charles 
Perkins, assistant commissioner 
for public affairs for New York 
City’s housing department, 
“Mauri is a beneficiary of the 
system rather than a victim of 
the system.” 

















PAC Attack 


New money rules are voted 





ne generation’s reform is often the 

seedling of the next generation’s cor- 
ruption. In the 1970s, Congress tackled 
widespread abuses in campaign finance 
| by wealthy individuals and in effect di- 
rected candidates’ fund raising toward in- 
dustry, union and _issue-oriented gifts 
from regulated political-action commit- 
tees. The device proved effective beyond 
anyone’s imagining: since 1974, the num- 
ber of PACs has risen from 608 to 4,092, 
the number of contributors has grown to 
about 4.5 million, and total donations 
may reach an estimated $125 million— 
perhaps a quarter of all funding—for this 
year’s House and Senate races. Most PAC 
money goes to incumbents and comes 
from groups seeking legislative favors. 

Despite growing alarm about the role 
and power of PACs, cracking down on 
them amounts to spurning campaign con- 
tributions—something politicians hardly 
ever do willingly. Not unexpectedly, a bill 
to impose strict limits on PAC participa- 
tion has languished in Congress for a year. 
Last week, to the surprise of even the bill’s 
sponsors, the measure emerged and was 
approved by the Senate, 69 to 30, with its 
sternest rules intact. 

The proposal was co-sponsored by 
Arizona Republican Barry Goldwater 
and Oklahoma Democrat David Boren, 
one of three Senators who accept no PAC 
funds (the others: Democrats William 
Proxmire of Wisconsin and John Kerry of 
Massachusetts). It limits House aspirants to 
a total of $100,000 in PAC money for each 
election cycle. Senate candidates could ac- 
cept from $175,000 to $725,000, depending 
on the size of their state, and all candidates 
could take an additional $25,000 if involved 
ina primary campaign. A PAC could give no 
more than $3,000 to a candidacy, vs. the 
current $5,000, and the bill would close a 
loophole that has allowed some PACs to 
channel considerably more 
money. Those ceilings 
E would still leave PACs as ma- 
6 jor players. Admits Boren, 
E who once used a broom as a 
campaign symbol: “This is 
only a first step.” 

Opposition was led by 
Republican Rudy Bosch- 
witz of Minnesota, who 
argued that reform would 
once again have unin- 
tended consequences. He 

predicted, for example, that PACs could 
simply increase so-called independent 
expenditures, which aid candidates but 
are not controlled by them. The mea- 
sure’s real opposition, however, is not 
Boschwitz but the calendar. Many mem- 
bers, even those who voted for the 
proposal, privately hope it will lapse. The 
House has shown no sign of acting. But as 
Boren said optimistically after the vote, 
“At least we've now got this on the 
national agenda.” at 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 
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Outsize Slippers for Mr. Lincoln 


= he’s the queen of Pennsylva- 
3 nia Avenue again, maybe the 
= nation’s most historic private 
- premises, the newly restored Wil- 
§ lard Hotel. After 18 empty and 


derelict years, she will reopen 
this week, glittering with all 
her former glory, and more. De- 
veloper Oliver Carr poured in 
$120 million, searched the his- 
tory books for authenticity, 
matched the marble in Italy, 
added an office building and re- 
tail complex and retained the 
building’s classic stateliness with 
bull’s-eye windows and mansard 
roofs—and the legends of a 
small, raw country becoming @ 
great republic. 

President-elect Franklin 
Pierce took up residence at the 
Calvin Coolidge caught a cat burglar here Willard in 1853 and stayed there 

until the day he marched to the 
inaugural stand with Millard Fillmore. It was Fillmore who then came back to 
the hotel and moved into his successor’s old quarters. Once, when the water sup- 
ply in the neighborhood became tainted, Henry Willard sent a couple of barrels 
of drinking water from his splendid well over to James Buchanan in the White 
House, just a stroll away. 

Washington’s grandees, sensing the approach of civil war, had one last fling 
in 1859, and it was in the Willard. Among the 1,800 guests: Sam Houston, Jeffer- 
son Davis, Stephen Douglas, William Seward. They raised glass after sparkling 
glass of champagne as the night—and peace—ebbed. It was claimed that this 
was the last time North and South met on friendly ground. On the day Jefferson 
Davis was sworn in as President of the Confederacy, delegates from 21 of the 34 
states gathered quietly in Willard Hall to try to avert disaster. They failed. 

Abraham Lincoln sneaked into the Willard one dawn just a year later, his 
bodyguards having cloaked his movements from Illinois because of rumors of as- 
sassination. When the President-elect took his boots off in his second-story suite, 
he found he had forgotten his slippers. Henry Willard had some, but they were 
not big enough for Abe. Willard’s grandfather, William Bradley, just then visit- 
ing, had huge feet and slippers to fit. He sent them over to Lincoln’s rooms. 

Julia Ward Howe heard marching, singing soldiers beneath her Willard win- 
dow and wrote the words for The Battle Hymn of the Republic. Walt Whitman 
aimed a sharp arrow at what he saw in the Willard: 


There you are, shoulder straps, but where are your companies? Where are 
your men? 

Speak, blow, put on airs in Willard’s sumptuous bar, or anywhere! 

No explanation will save you. Bull Run is your work! 


The London Times's famed war correspondent William Howard Russell 
marveled at the hostelry. “The great pile of Willard’s Hotel probably maintains 
more scheming, plotting, planning heads, more aching and joyful hearts, than 
any building of the same size ever held in the world.” 

Ulysses Grant and his son checked into the Willard in 1864, and the clerk, so 
used to the high and mighty, did not recognize the man who commanded nearly a 
million troops. As President, Grant would often wander out of the loneliness of 
the White House and come to the Willard, which offered him a leather chair in a 
secluded place in the lobby where he could watch the passing show. Even then he 
was pestered by people with petitions and pleas. He called these intruders “lob- 
byists,” and the term stuck. i 

Calvin Coolidge, waiting to move into the White House after Harding's 
death, apprehended a cat burglar in his Willard room. He let the fellow go after 
extracting a promise to reform. 

The current Willard is the twelfth new building or major renovation on the 
site since 1816. Charles Dickens stayed in one of those early incarnations, then 
called Fuller’s City Hotel. Viewing the squalid streets around him, he dismissed 
Washington as the “city of magnificent intentions.” But with a lot of help from 
the Willard, it fulfilled its dreams. The lovely partnership is ready for renewal. 
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Porcine Pacers 
Pig races pack ‘em in 


46§ t's post time at Heinold Downs!” an- 

nounces Roy Holding, and a crowd 
of more than 1,000 at the Illinois State 
Fair in Springfield presses in eagerly 
against the restraining ropes around the 
track. In the paddock, the racers snort 
and squeal in anticipation. “Don’t blink,” 
warns Holding, “or you may miss the 
race.” 

He’s not far wrong, for this is pig rac- 
ing, run on an 85-ft. sawdust oval track, 
and the porkers do not dawdle: the swift- 
est swine cross the finish line in 5 or 6 sec. 
In his best Kentucky Derby style, Hold- 
ing calls the race: “Pigmalion’s first out 
of the box, with the lead on the rail. 
Hamtrak settles into second, with Flying 
Frank third.” Suddenly his voice rises 
excitedly: “Here comes Boaris Karloff on 
the outside, closing fast around the final 
turn!” Holding is drowned out by the 
shouts of the crowd as the pack pounds 
down the stretch to the finish, where 
a chocolate-cream cookie awaits the 
winner. 

“Hold your tickets,” Holding says. 
“We've got a photo for the win.” The 
crowd murmurs with excitement. In sec- 
onds he has pulled the Polaroid pack from 
a superannuated Speed Graphic at the 
finish line. To a mixture of cheers and 
groans, he proclaims Pigmalion the win- 
ner—by a snout, of course. Pigmalion’s 
supporters happily line up to get a key 
ring from Heinold Hog Market of Kouts, 
Ind., sponsor of the races. Admission and 
a betting ticket are free. Wagering for 
money is strictly prohibited. 

This is the tenth year that the racing 
pigs have made the Midwest fair circuit, 
drawing more than 3 million fans so far in 
eight states ranging from Ohio to Iowa. 
Holding, formerly advertising director at 
Heinold, was half jesting in 1976 when he 
first mentioned to then President Harold 
Heinold the idea of stag- 
ing pig races as a way to 
promote the company’s 
name. “He looked at me 
and said, ‘Work it out for 
next year.’ Just like that.” 
Holding read up on how 
Pavlov had trained his 
dogs and then set up a 
makeshift starting gate, 
put a food pan at the fin- 
ish line, rang a bell and 
chased the pigs to the 
pan. “I did this 20 to 25 times, three times 
a day,” he says. “After four days, the pigs 
had figured out the game, and I'd lost five 
pounds.” 

Today the pampered pigs travel first- 
class in their own custom trailer, equipped 
with fans over each pen and a system that 
changes the air inside every two minutes. 
Their 100-gal. on-board water supply is 
laced with sulfa powder and penicillin to 
ward off scours, the dread hog diarrhea. 
Each year the company holds a contest 
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A tote board lists pigs’ stats 








Over the hurdle leap the swift swine 
Among the winners: Pigmalion—by a snout. 


among employees to name the racers. 
Samples from this year’s roster: Hamtas- 
tic, Leaping Loin, Chop Sooee, Boared 
Stiff, Charlie Choplin. 

A typical day at Heinold Downs fea- 
tures 22 races, five pigs to a race. Each 
animal races four or five times a day. A 
tote board at trackside lists the number of 
victories and best time for the five en- 
trants in each race, so pig players have 
some stats to ponder before betting. In 
the hurdle events, the pigs must jump 11-, 
14- and 16-in. barriers. “Pigs are natural 
jumpers,” says Holding. “Put a hurdle be- 
tween them and food, and they learn fast 
how to clear it. These guys are no dum- 
mies.” Actually, most of the guys are 
girls. For reasons nobody 
quite understands, gilts 
(females) seem to be bet- 
ter runners and jumpers 
than barrows (males). 

This season’s most 
promising performer is a 
spotted tan gilt named 
Huckleberry Hog, who 
has a good shot at break- 
ing the record: 4.48 sec. 
on the flat, held by 
a gilt named American 
Made. But even if she sizzles to 
a new speed record and is enshrined 
in Heinold’s hog hall of fame, poor 
Huck’s fate is already sealed. After 
a brief breeding reprieve—to produce 
not racers but simply high-quality 
piglets—she gets a one-way ticket to the 
abattoir, along with all this year’s other 
stars. Says Holding, who plans to re- 
tire from the racing game this year: 
“There’s not a lot of sentiment in this 
business.” —By Lee Griggs/Springfield 


Dutiful Daughter 


War on the home front 


hen a young Tustin, Calif., girl 

walked into the local police station 
just after midnight and turned over a bag 
containing some $2,800 worth of cocaine, it 
seemed to be a case of a good citizen doing 
her part in the national war against drugs. 
She also produced a small quantity of mari- 
juana, about two dozen pills, drug para- 
phernalia, $1,900 in cash and a .25-cal. 
handgun, thus providing sufficient evi- 
dence for officers to arrest Bobby Dale 
Young, 49, a bartender, and his wife Judith 
Ann Young, 37, a U.S. bankruptcy-court 
clerk. But there was an extraordinary twist 
to the bust: the tipster was the Youngs’ 13- 
year-old daughter Deanna. 

For months Deanna had implored her 
parents to stop using narcotics, but to no 
avail. After attending a church lecture by 
an off-duty policeman on the dangers of 
drug abuse, the junior-high-school student 
knew what she had to do. Several hours lat- 
er she searched her house, collecting the in- 





3| criminating evidence. “The talk she heard 


the night before,” said a lawman, “was the 
straw that broke the camel's back.” Dean- 
na’s parents were charged with one count 
each of coke possession. Their daughter 
was placed in a shelter for abused and 
abandoned children. 

Deanna’s story was the most unusual 
incident in a week of intensifying anti- 
drug activity around the country. Not 
since the early days of the temperance 
movement, when Carry Nation took ax 
in hand and went about hacking up sa- 
loons, has the U.S. public seemed so deter- 
mined to do something about substance 
abuse. There were church vigils and 
street-corner rallies, marches through 
dope-infested neighborhoods, and TV 
spots filmed to urge young people to resist 
the temptation to experiment with drugs. 
Showing the Administration’s support for 
drug testing, the President and his Cabi- 
net submitted to urinalysis. 

As the Administration unveiled its am- 
bitious “Operation Alliance,” designed to 
crack down on drug trafficking and deal- 
ing, other antidrug crusaders were touting 
education and treatment as the key weap- 
ons in the drug war. In the Baltimore area, 
Officials announced plans for expanded 
drug-awareness programs in local schools 
and a “crack” hot line to aid users of the 
new, highly potent form of cocaine. 

In New York, Governor Mario Cuomo 
proposed that anyone convicted of selling 
as little as $50 worth of crack be liable to 
life in prison. Local police in the state have 
begun confiscating the cars of cruising 
crack buyers. Meanwhile, federal agents 
arrested Jose Giraldo, the alleged primary 
East Coast contact for a $600 million inter- 
national drug ring. They also nabbed Mi- 
chael Phillippo, the manager of a posh 
Westchester, N.Y., country club, as anoth- 
er alleged ring operative. Police found 
more than $3.1 million in $20 bills stashed 
behind Phillippo’s wine rack. a 
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The best answer. La Quinta. Because La Quinta offers you the 
kind of soundproof rooms that keep the quiet inside and the noise 
of the world outside’ And that’s important after a day like today. 

When youre out overnight, what does La Quinta mean? Tonight, 
La Quinta means peace and quiet. 
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English Spoken Here, O.K.? 


A California crusade tries to stamp out bilingualism 





LY Lee Chen sputters when she re- 
calls a sign at a local gas station, 
WILL THE LAST AMERICAN TO LEAVE 
MONTEREY PARK PLEASE BRING THE 
FLAG? For Chen, the placard is testimo- 
ny to a conflict that threatens to split 
Monterey Park, a city of about 59,000 
next to Los Angeles, along ethnic lines 
During the past 25 years, the Asian 
population has grown from 5% to 40%, 
and the increasingly prosperous city has 


been tagged the Asian Beverly Hills 
But changes have bred resentment. A 
cultural cross fire over language—Eng- 





lish vs. Chinese—has erupted in Monte- 
rey Park, with one side seeking to make 
English the city’s official language and 
the other hurling charges of racism and 
xenophobia 

Monterey Park has become a vivid 
example of a statewide and even nation- 
wide debate. Three other California 
towns have already adopted English as 
their official language, and in Novem- 
ber, Californians will vote on Proposi- 
tion 63, a resolution that would make 
English the state’s official language. It 
directs the legislature and state officials 
to “take all steps necessary to insure 
that the role of English as the common 
language of the state of California is 
preserved and enhanced” and requires 
that no law be made that “diminishes 
or ignores the role of English.” Nation- 
ally, a Washington-based group called 
U.S.English—boasting 200,000 members 











and a linguist, former California Senator 
S.I. Hayakawa, as its honorary chair- 
man—is waging a direct-mail campaign 
to raise money and lobby for a consti- 
tutional amendment that would honor 
English as the country’s 
single official language. 

English-only advo- 
cates argue that bilin- 
gualism is a barrier to a 
unified nation. It allows 
immigrants to avoid 
learning English and to 
form self-perpetuating 
linguistic ghettos. “Eng- 
lish, which has been our 
common bond, our unify- 
ing force, is being erod- 
ed,” said Stanley Dia- 
mond, chairman of the 
California English Cam- 
paign. Governor Richard 
Lamm of Colorado, an 
outspoken leader on the 
issue, echoed the idea of 
English as this country’s 
social glue before a congressional com- 
mittee, “We should be color-blind but not 
linguistically deaf,” he said. “We should 
be a rainbow but not a cacophony. We 
should welcome different people but not 
adopt different languages.” 

The ethnic activists and civil rights 
groups opposing Proposition 63 believe 
that arguments about the need for nation- 
al unity are a thin veil for a nativist, xeno- 





Monterey Pan 


HOSPITAL 


A California Tower of Babel 


phobic crusade. “We oppose it because it 
would breed intolerance, divisiveness and 
bigotry,” says Jessica Fiske of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union. Opponents fear 
that because of its loose wording, the mea- 
sure could open the way for legislation 
that would endanger bilingual ballots, 
educational programs, emergency ser- 
vices and television programming, all 
of which aid immigrants, especially the 
_elderly, to adjust to an 
= English-speaking _ soci- 
ety. It could also, warns 
= Los Angeles Mayor Tom 
= Bradley, “stir hatred and 
= animosity. It could tear 
* US apart as a people.” 
Last week the oppo- 
nents formed a coalition, 
Californians United Com- 
mittee Against Proposi- 
tion 63, and a political- 
action committee, which 
hopes to raise $1 mil- 
lion to fight the ini- 
tiative. The proponents 
have already raised 
$550,000, and they say 
they will counter any 
blitz from the opposition 
The initiative, which got 
on the ballot with more than | million 
signatures, is a good bet to pass. If so. Cal- 














ifornia would join six other states (Ne- 
braska, Illinois, Virginia, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and Georgia) that have English as 
an Official language. Similar English-only 
efforts are already under way in 15 other 
states, including Florida, New York and 
Texas. —By Jay Carney. Reported by Michae! 
Riley/Monterey Park, with other bureaus 
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Battle of the Blazes 
he Northwest is on fire. Since the beginning of August, 


T 600,000 acres in six states have been ignited by lightning 
storms and kept ablaze by erratic summer winds. The raging 
flames have consumed prime lumber land in Oregon and Idaho, 
as well as parts of Washington, Montana, Utah and Nevada. 
Remote airstrips in the Oregon hills and Idaho flats are 
buzzing with traffic as planes from as far away as Maine and 
Tennessee swoop in, bringing assistance from all over the 
country and swelling the local fire-fighting ranks from 6,000 
to 17,000. Four C-141 transports loaned by the U.S. Air 
Force are bringing in reinforcements and supplies, while 36 
helicopters fight the blazes from above. Tent cities are 
springing up in places with names like Sled Springs, near 
major conflagrations. Around the clock, caravans of yellow 
school buses deposit scores of yellow-shirted fire fighters. Se- 
, nior citizens in Enterprise, Ore., spend their mornings stuff- 
ing 1,800 beef and ham sandwiches for the blaze busters’ 
lunch. Sophisticated technology, made up of computers, ra- 
dar, video cameras and satellite dishes—dubbed the “mouse- 
trap infrared system”—helps pinpoint and track the fires. 
‘ Though exhausted fire fighters have hardly let up since 
| the conflagration began, late last week uncontrolled blazes 
still raged over thousands of acres in Oregon, and major fires 
were still burning in Idaho. It was, according to Jim Fisher of 
the Oregon department of forestry, the region’s most serious 
outbreak of wildfires in 30 years. 
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Begun by lightning and fanned by winds, fires rip the Northwest 
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® To what extent do illegal 
drugs from Mexico contribute 
to the U.S. drug problem? 


Very or fairly seriously GO% 


Moderately 24% 
Only somewhat or not at all 11% 


The abduction cast a disturbing shad- 
ow over the Administration’s announce- 
ment earlier that day of “Operation Alli- 
ance,” an antidrug effort that will cost 
more than $266 million and is designed to 
tighten enforcement along the entire 
2,000-mile border. Under the new policy, 
roughly 600 additional U‘S. officials with 
more than $100 million in new equipment 
will join the border war against drugs. In- 
deed, said Meese, the effort was the “most 
widespread interdiction program on our 
land borders in law-enforcement history.” 
In calling for invigorated efforts to crack 
down on drugs, President Reagan tactful- 
ly acknowledged the Mexican view of the 
problem by promising to fight consump- 
tion within the U.S. as well as production 
abroad. 

De la Madrid remained optimistic 
and diplomatic throughout his 48-hour 
stay. On the issue of drugs, the 51-year- 
old technocrat pledged to keep fighting 
the illegal trade, while reminding his 
American listeners that 25,000 Mexican 
Officials are working full time on the is- 
sue and that in the past three years, 


| they have destroyed enough drug-grow- 


ing plantations “to intoxicate a popula- 
tion twice the size of the US.” He 
scotched reports that an agreement 
would be reached entitling U.S. planes 
to pursue drug traffickers across the 
border and into Mexico. 

On the economic front, the Mexican 
President took pains to acknowledge 
Washington’s assistance last month in se- 





curing for Mexico a $12 billion loan pack- 
age from the International Monetary 
Fund. The eleventh-hour breakthrough in 
the negotiations, helped by Treasury Sec- 
retary James Baker and Federal Reserve 
Chairman Paul Volcker, saved Mexico 
from defaulting on its nearly $100 billion 
foreign debt, the largest in Latin America 
except for Brazil’s. 

Even when it came to the issue of 
Central America, the most stubborn bone 
of contention in previous meetings, De la 
| Madrid tried to strike a tone at once un- 
derstanding and independent. He con- 
ceded that little success had been met by 
the Contadora Group, in which Mexico 
joins Colombia, Venezuela and Panama 
to work for a negotiated settlement of the 
region’s conflicts. But in a pointed criti- 
cism of Washington’s support of the con- 
tras in Nicaragua, he stressed that “vio- 
lence will not take care of the problems.” 

For all the supportive words in Wash- 
ington, there were plenty of reminders in 
Mexico last week of the country’s con- 
tinuing problems. Just before the Presi- 
dents met, the price of gasoline went up, 
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unannounced and overnight, by an aver- 
age of 36%. The following day Mexican 
authorities seized almost half a ton of co- 
caine at the border, their third biggest 
haul in the country’s history. A couple of 
days later the former chief of the federal 
judicial police in Guadalajara, Armando 
Pavon Reyes, was sentenced to four years 
in prison for having accepted $100,000 in 
bribes from Rafael Caro Quintero, an ar- 
rested drug trafficker. 

The increased pace of drug smuggling 
across the border has intensified strains 
that have existed ever since the U.S. took 
over half of Mexico’s territory in 1848. 
These days Mexico is producing roughly a 
third of all the heroin and marijuana con- 
sumed in the U.S. It has become a trans- 
shipment point for 30% of the cocaine 
flown into the U.S. from Colombia and 
further south. Unless De la Madrid acts 


® How serious a problem 
is the illegal entry of 
Mexicans into the U.S.? 


Very or fairly serious 79% 
Only somewhat or not at all serious 19% 





soon, Washington fears, official corrup- 
tion, already widespread, will become 
even more deeply rooted. “How long does 
it take for drug dealers to penetrate 


| the government?” asks Assistant Secre- 


tary of State Elliott Abrams. “It doesn’t 
take a month, but it doesn’t take ten years 
either.” 

The sensitivity of the issue, as well as 
the disarray within the Administration on 
the subject, first came embarrassingly 
into public view last May during the 
Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee 
hearings chaired by Republican Senator 
Jesse Helms of North Carolina. U.S. Cus- 
toms Commissioner William von Raab 
began by indicting Mexico for massive of- 
ficial corruption and went on to allege 
that one provincial governor owned four 
opium and marijuana ranches. Later, one 
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The gritty border reality: captured cocaine smugglers stand behind their valuable contraband 





® Do you think the U.S. 
should increase foreign 
aid to Mexico? 





NoS3% Yes36% 





US. official after another described Mex- 
ico as if they were reciting the seven dead- 
ly sins. That moved Meese to take the ex- 
traordinary measure of apologizing to his 
Mexican counterpart. 

Ata second hearing three weeks later, 
John Gavin, who had just stepped down 
as U.S. Ambassador to Mexico, rose to 
the defense of the slighted governor. 
Then, however, Gavin went on to reopen 
old wounds by adding that “at least two 


| governors are up to their elbows in the 


drug trade.” Once again Meese felt 
obliged to make amends. The Attorney 
General held a special news conference, 
broadcast simultaneously in Mexico City 
and Washington, to assure his Mexican 
colleagues that their efforts in the war 
against drugs had been “very extensive 
and very effective.” 

Such mixed signals from the US. 
have only compounded long-standing dis- 
putes between the two countries. “These 
sessions,” Arizona Governor Bruce Babitt 
declared at the Helms hearings, “have 
had a profoundly destructive influence 
on the mutual relationship at just the 
time when the greatest care is required.” 
Last week's unusually harmonious 
White House get-together between De 
la Madrid and Reagan showed that the 
two governments are intent on shaking 
hands instead of fists. But the cruel mis- 
treatment of Cortez in Mexico last 
week underscored the pervasiveness of 
drug-related corruption south of the bor- 
der, It emphasized that handshakes 
alone are insufficient to unravel the tan- 
gle of problems that still separate the 
distant neighbors. — By Pico lyer. 
Reported by Anne Constable/Washington and 
Laura Lopez traveling with De la Madrid 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Hard Words, Harsh Actions 


Africa, bans new bank loans and ends 
landing rights for South African Airways. 
The Senate sanctions stopped short of the 





su African politicians may still be 
unschooled in diplomacy, but they 
have made great strides on the public re- 
lations front. A year ago, government 
leaders advertised that State President 
P.W. Botha would unveil a package of far- 
reaching reforms at a provincial National 
Party congress in Durban. When Botha’s 
“manifesto for the future” proved to be 
largely a manifesto for more of the same, 
an international outcry ensued. Last 
| week, as Botha returned to Durban to ad- 
dress a full party congress, officials tried a 
different tack, this one designed to thwart 
untoward expectations. One administra- 
tor warned foreign correspondents, “This 
speech is not for you. This is a speech for 
South Africans.” Given the advance bill- 
ing, it was hard to be disappointed. 

Botha gave his people exactly what 
they wanted. For two hours he tore down 
critics and shored up Afrikaner morale. 
Defiantly, he urged his white followers to 
“shed the spirit of defeatism and doubt” 
in the face of economic sanctions. Defen- 
sively, he railed against an “international 
conspiracy” that aimed to undermine 
South Africa’s sovereignty. Cunningly, he 
insisted that South Africa had “outgrown 
apartheid” and simultaneously vowed to 
submit any agreements negotiated with 
blacks toa white referendum. 

Botha’s performance left most U.S. 
Senators cold. Three days later, by a vote 
of 84 to 14, the Senate adopted a strong 
package of economic sanctions that bans 
imports of South African textiles, steel, 
uranium, coal and agricultural products. 





bill voted last June by the House, which 


Botha attacks his critics, and the U.S. Senate votes for sanctions | called for a comprehensive trade embargo 


and total U.S. disinvestment. But it was a 
| serious setback for the Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s policy of avoiding major sanc- 
tions in favor of “constructive engage- 


their differences, Reagan will either have 
to bow to congressional pressure or be 
forced to use his veto 

Last week, however, the White House 
had to confront another sticky matter. At 
a press conference a few hours after the 
Durban speech, Reagan embraced what 
he termed Botha’s call for a meeting be- 
tween South African and Western leaders 
| to help end apartheid. Reagan spoke in 
Chicago, where he was campaigning for 
Republican candidates, and he had not 
yet reviewed Botha’s speech. When it be- 
came plain that Botha had merely offered 
to meet with Western leaders to discuss 
regional issues, the Administration ad- 
mitted that “there has been no such pro- 
posal” to dismantle apartheid. 


Supreme Court panel struck a body blow 
at the country’s ten-week-old state of 
emergency. On Monday it ruled that two 
key provisions of the emergency regula- 
tions concerning arrests and detentions 
were invalid. The court held that Botha 
had overstepped his bounds by empower- 
ing security forces to detain without 
charge anyone considered to be a threat to 
public order. The suit had been brought 
on behalf of Solomon Tsenoli, a black de- 
tainee who was arrested June 12. After 
Tsenoli was released, there was a rush of 
activity in all four provinces as lawyers 
began to prepare similar challenges. Ulti- 


ment.” Once the two houses reconcile | 


In Durban, meanwhile, a three-judge | 











It also bars new U.S. investment in South | Adefiant leader tries to buoy morale | mately, it was believed, the ruling might 
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The Courts vs. Apartheid 


4 t seems the sharpest of paradoxes: an independent judiciary 
housed within an authoritarian state. Yet at various times 
over the past four decades, South Africa’s courts have chal- 
lenged the government in an effort to protect the civil liberties 
of the country’s black majority. Last week, as a three-judge 
panel of the Natal Supreme Court struck down key provisions 
of the state of emergency, the world saw a bold example of a 
maverick judicial system in action. 

The character of the South African courts has undergone 
several changes since the ruling National Party came to power 
in 1948. The 110 judges in South Africa’s far-flung Supreme 
Court system, which has branches at the national, provincial 
and local levels, are appointed by the chief of state with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Cabinet. The majority are selected from 
among the country’s most respected senior attorneys. Under 
this system, the newly installed Afrikaner government faced a 
host of judges who had been appointed by the previous admin- 
istration, including many who had little sympathy for security 
and race laws designed to enforce apartheid. 

By the 1960s, however, the National Party had changed the 


balance of the courts. Overlooking some distinguished but all- 
too-liberal candidates, the government named less eminent but 
more sympathetic lawyers to judicial posts. At the same time, 
the Parliament enacted a number of laws that severely curbed 
court powers. Result: through the 1970s, few court hearings 
challenged the increasingly tough security edicts. 

During the ’70s, the stream of politically influenced ap- 
pointments began to ebb. Confident that new laws had reined 
in the courts’ ability to make trouble, the government selected 
judges on the basis of merit. The newer appointees included 
younger jurists who had been exposed to the U.S. civil rights 
movement. Now, says John Dugard, a law professor at the 
University of the Witwatersrand, “we are seeing a new genera- 
tion of judges who are concerned with curbing the excesses of 
the administration and with the upholding of civil liberties.” 

This more activist judiciary has been chipping away at the 
powers the government assumed when it imposed emergency 
regulations on June 12. The first challenge concerned a detained 
black television sound man. A Transvaal Supreme Court ruled 
in July that the sound man had been arrested in bad faith, and 
ordered his release. A week later a three-judge Supreme Court 
panel in Durban set aside parts of the emergency regulations, 
charging that the sections dealing with “subversive statements” 


: iis | 
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affect all of the emergency detainees, who 
may number as many as 12,000. 

Within hours the government lodged 
a notice of appeal against the Natal ver- 
dict. The appellate court in Bloemfontein 
is expected to hold a hearing sometime 
this week. Meanwhile, another Natal 
court panel contradicted its brethren’s 
ruling by handing down a decision that 
upheld the detention regulations. By 
week’s end most lawyers had been told 
that their applications for the release of 
detainees would not be considered until 
the appellate court ruled. In all, only sev- 
en detainees were released last week. Of 
those, only Tsenoli remains free, the rest 
having been immediately rearrested un- 
der the Criminal Procedures Act, one of 
several security laws that give police 
broad powers to detain suspects. 

Other challenges to the emergency 
regulations are under way. The Congress 
of South African Trade Unions plans to 
appeal several arrests of members on the 
| ground that the security police are trying 
“to hamstring, if not destroy” the umbrel- 
la group and its affiliates. Companies rep- 
resenting most of South Africa’s English- 
language newspapers have begun an 
action to have the emergency regulations 
relating to press restrictions set aside. 
Their attorney argued last week that the 
media curbs were so “gratuitously oppres- 
sive” that they could never have been con- 
templated by Parliament. 

Botha was also dealt a slap by one of 
South Africa’s black homelands. The gov- 
ernment of KwaNdebele, an impover- 
ished collection of farms in the northeast- 
ern Transvaal, voted last week to reject 
the government’s plans to grant it inde- 
pendence in December. The decision was 
made just hours before the Durban speech 
but seemed to make no dent in Botha’s de- 
termination to pursue his homeland poli- 
cy. “I think the time has come for the 
| world to accept the fact of the indepen- 














On the street: black workers in Benoni strike outside a tire factory for higher pay 





A string of government setbacks upstaged the National Party's long-awaited congress. 


dence of these countries,” he said, refer- 
ring to the four homelands that have al- 
ready embraced independence. Then he 
pushed the concept further to include the 
large black townships, such as Soweto and 
Sharpeville, near Johannesburg. Ignoring 
the obvious economic distress of such 
communities, Botha suggested, “If a state 
such as Luxembourg can be independent, 
why can’t black urban communities close 
to our metropolitan areas receive full au- 
tonomy as city-states?” 

Those who have been listening to 
South African blacks were unimpressed 
by Botha’s announcement in Durban that 
he intends to push ahead with the cre- 
ation of a National Council that would in- 
clude black representatives. Botha first 
floated the idea last January, when he 
called for a multiracial advisory council to 
propose constitutional reforms. Now he 
has hinted that a referendum on council 
decisions could be taken not only among 
whites but among blacks as well. Party 
leaders suggested that blacks could vote 
nationwide on their council representa- 
tives. But the plan seems farfetched: even 





the most moderate blacks have refused to 
participate in any such body until Black 
Leader Nelson Mandela is released from 
prison. 

Meanwhile, the Marxist government 
of Angola announced that it had repelled 
two attacks by South African forces in the 
southeastern town of Cuito Cuanavale. 
The Angolan Defense Ministry claimed 
that its troops had killed 95 South Afri- 
cans. At the same time, UNITA, the U.S.- 
backed guerrilla movement that seeks to 
topple the Angolan regime, claimed re- 
sponsibility for the attacks. The Reagan 
Administration laid the aggression to 
South Africa. “We do not condone any 
South African raid into Angola,” said a 
State Department spokesman. In Pretoria, 
South African officials denied that any of 
their troops were involved but did not re- 
spond to the U.S. scolding. They preferred 
to let the spotlight remain on Durban, 
where Botha’s performance, after all, was 
just what many white South Africans had 
wanted to hear By Jill Smolowe. Reported 
by Peter Hawthorne /Johannesburg and Bruce W. 
Nelan/Durban 





were a “lot of nonsense.” Then came last week’s ruling invali- 
dating all detentions in parts of Natal province. 
The decisions have produced a wave of excitement in legal 














circles. “This is a terribly important trend,” says Dugard. “I 
wouldn’t say it’s a confrontation, but the courts are asserting 
their independence and distancing themselves from the execu- 
tive.” Concurs a leading white lawyer: “There is a more respon- 
sive bench today than there has been in previous decades.” 

While the new judicial boldness has heartened opponents 
of apartheid, there are still many obstacles. In South Africa, 
whose legal system resembles Britain’s, there is no constitu- 
tional bill of rights through which the courts can protect indi- 
viduals, and the Parliament is supreme. Hence judges are 
bound to enforce all its laws, however capricious they may 
seem. The courts can only challenge statutes on technical 
grounds, as happened in the recent flurry of decisions. 

Parliament can moot those decisions simply by passing 
new, retroactive laws that circumvent the courts’ objections. 
Still, at least some of the judicial impact is likely to last. Says 
Jules Browde, chairman of South Africa’s Lawyers for Human 
Rights Organization: “The importance of these cases is that 
they have led to an increased awareness among lawyers that all 
is not lost. Things can be done if you try.” 





Crowd waits outside supreme judiciary in Durban 
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HIGH SEAS 





he Atlantic Reaper, a fishing boat out 

of Admiral’s Beach, Nfid., was about 
six miles from land last week when crew 
members noticed unusual blips on the ra- 
dar screen. Captain Gus Dalton changed 
course to investigate and soon came upon 
two lifeboats packed with passengers. Re- 
alizing that he could not squeeze all of 
them onto his 55-footer, Dalton radioed 
two other fishing craft in the area. The 
three boats loaded up and headed for the 
provincial capital of St. John’s. On the 
way they met a Canadian fisheries patrol 
boat, which took on the 146 men, four 
women and five children and brought 
them to shore. 

Thus ended the voyage, but not the 
story, of the mysterious seafarers. When 
they reached St. John’s, the castaways, 
most of whom were in their 20s, identified 
themselves as Hindu Tamils from Sri 
Lanka who had fled their strife-torn 
homeland to escape persecution at the 
hands of the Buddhist Sinhalese majority. 








They said they were students, business- | 


men and skilled workers, and claimed to 
have paid an Indian “agent” up to $3,000 
each for passage to Canada. Then fol- 
lowed a month aboard a ship that had 
picked them up at the south Indian port 
of Madras. But five days before the fisher- 
men found them, the refugees said, the 
ship’s crew told them that they had paid 
only to be transported “near” Canada 
rather than all the way. They were there- 
upon loaded into the scantily provisioned 
lifeboats and told that they were six miles 
from Montreal, a city that is almost 1,000 
miles west of St. John’s 




















World 





A Twice-Told Tale with a Twist 


Mysterious Sri Lankan castaways turn up in Newfoundland 





It did not take Canadian officials long 
to discover major holes in the castaways’ 
story. First of all, the Tamils were unable 
to provide the name or country of the 
mother ship or give any indication of the 
route it had followed. They had boarded 
and left the vessel at night, they said, and 
were kept in the hold throughout their 30- 
day odyssey. Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police officers noticed that the Tamils 
seemed remarkably hale after such an or- 
deal; they were not only healthy but clean 
and dry. Moreover, most of the refugees 
wore clothing with West German labels, 
and many carried German currency, 

By week's end Canadian and West 


German police had pieced together the | 


probable course of events. Late last month 
at least 200 Sri Lankans arrived in the 
small port of Brake, about 60 miles west of 
Hamburg, from elsewhere in Germany. 

Each had paid nearly $2,500 in cash and 
valuables for passage to Canada, but only 
155 were permitted to board a ship, 
where they were confined to the hold and 
fed boiled rice. They were reportedly 
warned that they or their relatives would 
be harmed if they told the truth about 
their trip. 

Investigators suspect the Tamils were 
victims of an international plot to make a 
profit by transporting refugees seeking 
asylum in North America. Hamburg po- 
lice last week arrested two Tamils and a 
Turk on charges that included violating 
passport laws and “trafficking in hu- 
mans.” Police identified the vessel that 


brought the Tamils to Canada as the Au- 
rigae, a 425-ton West German ship that 





After the rescue: one of three boatloads of refugees on 1 their way to St. John’s and safety 
Authorities quic: kly discovered gaping holes in the account of a month- long ocean voyage. 














g) cial conflicts and calls for stricter immi- 
| gration 








The lifeboats provided a crucial link 


flies the Honduran flag. The telltale clue: 
the Aurigae’s owners had recently bought 
three lifeboats belonging to the cruise ship 
Regina Maris. Though attempts had been 
made to sand off the name, the words Re- 
gina Maris were faintly visible on the life- 
boats in which the castaways were found. 
Police said the West German captain, 
Wolfgang Bindel, received about $350,000 
for transporting the Tamils. Bindel last 
week denied any involvement. 

Many of the refugees apparently 
reached West Germany after flying from 
Sri Lanka to East Berlin and then cross- 
ing legally into West Berlin. They then 
fled West Germany because they were 
worried that authorities would reject their 
applications for asylum. Since 1949 Bonn 
has accepted any foreigner “persecuted 
on political grounds” in his native land 
This lenient policy has led more than 
37,000 Sri Lankans to pour into the coun- 
try since 1980. The flood has provoked ra- 


laws; new arrivals meet rising 
hostility. At the same time, rumors 
spreading through Tamil communities in 
West Germany depict Canada as an asy- 
lum seeker’s haven where refugees can 
find comfortable lives. 

Those tales may have some founda- 
tion. An estimated 8,000 Tamils have al- 
ready settled in communities in Montreal 
and Toronto. While Canadian officials 
are clearly unhappy about the way the 

“boat people” entered their country, they 
indicated last week that the new arrivals 
will not be turned away. The Tamils have 
been issued work permits and granted 
permission to remain for at least a year. 
Immigration officers say they will not de- 
port the castaways to Sri Lanka so long as 
civil strife continues. Says Canadian Im- 
migration Consultant Dennison Moore: 
“It appears that under any circumstance, 
they’re here to stay.” — By Wendy Smith. 
Reported by John Kohan/Bonn and Peter Stoler/ 
Ottawa 
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THE 1987 MAZDA TRUCKS. 


UNTIL YOU DRIVE ONE, 
YOU'LL NEVER KNOW 
HOW GOOD 
A SMALL TRUCK CAN BE. 








5-Speed. The SE-5's Sport Mirrors. Spoker Wheels and Roomy, Quiet interior. The SE-5 is roomier and 
close-ratio 5-speed Two black-finish sport Radials. White-letter jeter than Toyota's and Nissan’s base trucks. Stan- 
overdrive and mirrors are standard steel-belted radials and 'd amenities include: Variable-ratio steering. Inter- 
responsive overhead and complement the white spoker wheels: mittent-action wipers. Temperature gauge. Tinted 
cam engine deliver SE-5's sporty look. standard. glass. Trip odometer. Plus a remote fuel. release 


brisk acceleration. 


INTRODUCING 
THE 1987 
MAZDA SE-5. 





Return this coupon to: Mazda Truck Catalog 
Offer, Box 5960, T-I, Orange, CA 92668. 
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Disc Brakes. Venti- Wide-Track Ride. Rear Step Bum 





a A For a free, 24-page Mazda 
lated front disc brakes ing. Another The widest track in rugged rear step bumper is truck catalog, complete 
help provide smooth, SE-5 feature not its class means out- standard. As is a welded, the coupon above or call 
fade-resistant stops. found on Toyota's peter stability, double-wall cargo bed for this toll-free number: 

and Nissan's base ride, and handling. extra durability. 800-521-1055. 

trucks. 






Now you can get the sporty 1987 Mazda SE-5 
priced like Toyotas and Nissans 1986 base trucks” 





Dc xremenct> “Special marsifacturer's suggested retail price established 5/22/86 to be effective 7/1/86. t Manufacturer's 
OVERS retail price. All pnces may chaege without notice. Actual prices set by dealer, Taxes, license, Options other 
wom Gealer charges extra. Availability of vehicles with specific featuret may vary.”"M.S.ALP difference about $200 


Standard features include: 5-speed overdrive transmission. _ tie-down hooks. Quick-release tailgate handle. One-touch 
Steel-belted radial tires. Power-assisted ventilated front tilt-forward seatback. Full brushed-nap carpeting. Tinted 
disc brakes. Welded, double-wall cargo bed with 4 inside glass. Intermittent-action windshield wipers. And more. 





The Cab Plus includes: One of the roomiest cabs in its class. Sporty shifter. Remote release for locking fuel door. Body 
With optional rear jump seats, only Cab Plus allows two side pinstriping. And Cab Plus is the lowest-priced ex- 

adults to sit facing forward. You also get reclining bucket tended cab truck in America — Th 
seats. Full cut-pile carpeting. Swing-out rear quarter windows. _ with all its standard features. = = 




















LEBANON 


Angry Amal fighters at the funeral of fellow militiamen killed in last week's shootout 


Stepchildren of a Nightmare 





U.N. forces are drawn into the violent world of the Shiites 


or years French soldiers of the United 

Nations peacekeeping force and the 
moderate Shi'ite Amal militia had been 
friendly. Last week the peace was shat- 
tered by the thunder of rocket-propelled 
grenades and the crack of automatic 
weapons resounding through the dusty, 
Amal-controlled village of Marrakeh. 
Reason: as French guards at a U.N. secu- 
rity checkpoint attempted to disarm a lo- 
cal Amal commander, his bodyguard 
pulled his own gun. The French respond- 
ed with a fusillade that killed both Shi- 
‘ites. Before long, 100 Amal fighters 
roared into Marrakeh, their guns blazing 
away at French positions. By the time 
Amal Leader Nabih Berri arranged a 
cease-fire 14 hours later, two more Shi'ite 
fighters lay dead, and 18 French soldiers 
were wounded. 

The eruption of violence was the 
worst involving U.N. troops since Israeli 
forces withdrew from most of Lebanon 14 
months ago. It was a bloody reminder of 
the dominant presence in southern Leba- 
non of the Shi'ites, the Muslims who now 
make up 40% of the country’s population 
of 3 million. Long an impoverished rural 
people, Shi‘ite followers in Iran and the 
Arab world split from the dominant Sun- 
ni Muslims over doctrinal issues concern- 
ing the descendants of the prophet Mu- 
hammad, In recent years the Shi'ites have 
waged a successful struggle for political 
equality and economic well-being. With 
success has come unprecedented power, 
and power has created a cauldron of shift- 
ing alliances and abrupt betrayals within 
their own ranks. 

To the outside world, the Lebanese 
Shi'ites are chiefly known for the brutal 
acts that have made the extremists among 
them the Middle East’s most feared and 





persistent terrorists. Shadowy radical Shi- 
‘ite groups, like Islamic Jihad, have 
claimed responsibility for a murderous 
catalog of suicide bomb attacks, skyjack- 
ings and kidnapings. Among them: the 
April 1983 bombing of the U.S. embassy 
in West Beirut that killed 63, including 17 
Americans; the blast six months later that 
reduced the barracks of the U.S. Marine 
peacekeeping force to rubble, killing 241; 
and the June 1985 hijacking of TWA 
Flight 847 and the subsequent hostage 
drama involving 39 American passengers. 

What are the Shi'ites of Lebanon up 
to? Unlike other Arab groups, most Shi- 
‘ites despise the Palestinians, who occu- 
pied their country for twelve years prior to 
the Israeli invasion in 1982, almost as 
much as they hate the Israelis, who now 
control a six-mile by 40-mile security 
zone in the south. The extremists, includ- 
ing Hizballah, or Party of God, and Is- 
lamic Jihad, which is believed to be a ter- 
rorist unit within Hizballah, want to 


create in Lebanon an Iranian-style Islam- 





On alert: French soldiers after the battle 
A “regrettable incident” in a volatile land. 





ic republic. The mainstream Amal, by 
contrast, wants to ensure that the Shi'ites 
have a major role in the Lebanon that 


| eventually emerges from the destruction 





and chaos of the past eleven years. 
In the murky equations of the Middle 


| East, power is usually bought with gun- 


powder. Johns Hopkins Professor Fouad 
Ajami, author of the recently published 
The Vanished Imam, a profile of Moussa 


| Sadr, the charismatic Shi'ite cleric and 


political leader, calls the Shi‘ites the 
“stepchildren of the Arab world.” After a 
docile history centered on agriculture, 
they first took up arms in a serious way 
when Lebanon's civil war broke out, in 
1975. But it was not until 1982, when the 
Israelis invaded Lebanon, that the stage 
was set for the explosion of Shi'ite power, 
By then the Amal movement, led by 
the urbane Shi'ite lawyer Nabih Berri, 
passionately shared the Israeli goal of 
driving the P.L.O. from southern Leba- 
non. The well-funded and heavily armed 
P.L.O. fighters had overrun large parts of 
southern Lebanon and Beirut, and the 
Shi'ites were the principal victims of their 
arbitrary power. The Israeli expulsion of 
the P.L.O., together with the crushing of 
its Sunni Muslim allies, 
created a power vacuum 
that was quickly filled by 
the emergent Shi'ites, who 
have little interest in see- 
ing the Palestinians return. 
Moderate Shi'ites share 
that goal with the Israelis, 
but pressure from their ex- 
tremist brothers prevents 
them from publicly admit- 
ting it. Instead, elements of 
Amal have joined with 
more radical coreligionists 
in the self-defeating policy 
of attacking the Israeli se- 
curity forces. Hizballah is actively helping 
the P.L.O. re-establish itself on Israel's 
northern border. Says a P.L.O. official: 
“We have a very important objective in 
common with Hizballah: to fight Israel.” 
Israeli officials have proposed sharing 
security responsibilities in southern Leba- 
non with Amal, on condition that the Shi- 
‘ites guarantee the safety of the northern 
Israeli settlements. Scoffs Daoud Daoud, 
the independent-minded Amal military 
chief in the south: “A nation protects its 
security from inside its own borders, not 
from inside someone else’s.” The dilem- 
ma of the moderate Shi'ites is stark: Israel 
will not trust them, and radicals in their 
ranks will reject any sort of cooperative 
effort with Israel when their fragile 
is threatened. After last week's clash with 
the French U.N. troops, both sides issued 
statements calling the fighting a “regret- 
table incident.” Nonetheless, at the fu- 
neral of the dead Amal militiamen, hun- | 
dreds of young Shi‘ites chanted an 
ominous refrain: “Death to the | 
French.” —By Michael S. Serrill. | 
Reported by Roland Flamini/Marrakeh and Scott | 
MacLeod/Cairo 
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PAKISTAN 


Going Backward 


Junejo cracks down 








hen three policewomen appeared at 
the family mansion in Karachi late 
last week to make their arrest, the head of 
the house appeared defiant. Before being 
driven away to the police station, she 
turned to a group of onlookers and scorn- 
fully declared, “So, you see that leading a 
rally is not permitted in Pakistan. Today 
the government is coming out with its true 
colors.” Thus was Opposition Leader 
Benazir Bhutto, 33, the popular daughter 
of the late Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto, arrested in a sudden return of re- 
pression by President Mohammed Zia ul- 
Haq. It was a backward step after what 
had seemed like a gradual revival of de- 
mocracy in Pakistan this year. 
Since her return from exile last April, 











In her father’s image: Bhutto, before her arrest, with a portrait of the late Prime Minister 





Faisalabad surged into the streets, where 
they were met by riot squads and tear gas. 
In Lahore, beleaguered police fired into a 
crowd, killing four and wounding dozens. 

The clampdown came just three 
weeks after Junejo returned from a trip to 
the U.S., where he proclaimed Pakistan’s 
return to democracy and emphasized that 
Bhutto's appeal was fading fast. In Wash- 
ington, a State Department spokesman 
said the U.S. hoped for the quick restora- 
tion of “peaceful conditions.” 

The confrontation between the Prime 
Minister and Bhutto began early last 
week when Junejo saw that Independence 
Day celebrations planned for Lahore 
might lead to violence and an embarrass- 
ingly poor turnout for the Muslim League. 
In a nationally televised speech, he can- 
celed the league’s rally in Lahore and 
asked the opposition to cooperate. Said 
he: “There are certain opportunist politi- 
cians who want to use Independence Day 
for their own political objectives.” 


° 





A charismatic political heir seeking to force a confrontation with the present regime. 


the charismatic leader of the Pakistan 
People’s Party has been trying to force a 
confrontation with Zia and Prime Minis- 
ter Mohammed Khan Junejo, who as- 
sumed office last year after elections that 
were boycotted by most of the country’s 
political parties. Bhutto roused huge 
crowds with calls for new elections and 
the resignation of Zia, who has insisted on 
remaining the unelected President until 
1990, permitting no elections to the Na- 
tional Assembly until then. 

Last week Junejo decided that enough 
was enough. He banned political rallies 
marking Independence Day, including 
those by his own party, the Pakistan Mus- 
lim League. Zia, who was away on a pil- 
grimage to Mecca, almost certainly had a 
role in the decision. When the opposition 
ignored the ban, police arrested hundreds 
of Bhutto's advisers and political allies in 
predawn raids around the country. Oppo- 
sition supporters in Karachi, Lahore and 











Dismissing the appeal, Bhutto tried to 
board a Lahore-bound plane in Karachi 
but was stopped by court order. Instead, 
the next morning a van paraded her slow- 
ly toward the city’s poorest quarter, ac- 
companied by a throng of supporters 
chanting “Long live Bhutto.” Within half 
an hour, police riot squads attacked with- 
out warning, firing tear gas shells. Later 
that day Bhutto was arrested. 

The rioting appears to have changed 
Pakistan's political course. Junejo and Zia 
will have difficulty defending the crack- 
down, a necessity for winning support in 
the U.S. Congress, which is considering 
the Reagan Administration's $4.02 billion 
aid package for Islamabad. Meanwhile, 
Benazir Bhutto's efforts to force the gov- 
ernment’s hand may spark more blood- 
shed, possibly creating the same type of 
social unrest that led to Zia’s military 
coup in 1977, By Edward W. Desmond. 


Reported by Ross H. Munro/Karachi 
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THE GULF 
In Harm’s Way 


Iraqi pilots strike hard at Iran 





Dum the stalemated six-year war 
along their 730-mile border, Iran and 
Iraq have resorted to attacking tankers 
plying the waters of the Persian Gulf. Last 
week Iraqi pilots scored a strategic break- 
through when they struck Sirri Island, a 
key Iranian oil terminal that was thought 
to be beyond the reach of Iraq’s fighter- 
bombers. 

At noon Tuesday, six French-made | 
F-1 Mirages streaked out of the west. 
They fired Exocet missiles and dropped 
laser-guided bombs on an estimated 15 
tankers anchored off Sirri and on the ter- 
minal itself. Three ships were hit, and 
one, the 233,788-ton Iranian supertanker 
Azarpad, was consumed by flames. Fires 
on two other vessels and the 6-sq.-mi. 
island took a day to control. In all, at least 
eight seamen died. 

The attack rattled international oil 
markets and maritime insurers. Although 
the Sirri terminal returned to partial oper- 
ation a day later, the strike stirred fears 
that Iran’s 1.6 million-bbl.-a-day oil pro- 
duction, most of which passes through the 
facility, might be in jeopardy. In New 
York City some oil prices jumped by 
6.67%. In London, insurers at Lloyd's, 








through which many tankers have cover- 
age, doubled rates for ships traveling to 
the island. 

Last year Iran moved its main oil-ship- 
ping operations from Kharg Island, which 
is only 125 miles from Iraq, to Sirri, 350 
miles farther down the gulf. The switch 
helped keep tankers out of range of Iraq’s 
air force. But either by using in-flight re- 
fueling, as some Western military analysts 
conjectured, or airfields in nearby Arab 
states, as the Iranians claimed, Iraq 
proved that it has the ability to reach Sirri. 
Iran, meanwhile, is trying to move its oil- 
loading operations to Larak Island, anoth- 
er 125 miles farther down the gulf and clos- 
er to the protection of Iranian air bases. 

Despite the new vulnerability of the 
oil exports that finance Iran’s war effort, 
Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini remains 
determined to fight until he destroys the 
regime of Iraqi Strongman Saddam Hus- 
sein. Although Iran has a slight edge in 
the land war, Iraq in recent weeks has 
stepped up air attacks against targets 
deep inside Iran. In a retaliatory move 
hours before the Sirri attack, Iran for the 
first time in a year fired a Soviet-made 
Scud missile at Baghdad. Iraq said the 
weapon caused no damage. 

Some experts fear that Iran may re- 
double its air attacks against tankers leav- 
ing ports in Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, 
two of Iraq's chief financial backers. Iran 
could also launch its long-awaited offen- 
sive along the central battlefront between 
Baghdad and Basra, where Tehran claims 
to have 650,000 men. Whatever the re- 
sponse, the Sirri raid has only increased 
the ferocity of a seemingly endless war. @ 
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Raisa Gorbachev steps out 


Death Comes 
To a General 


The attack was over in mo- 
ments. As retired General 
Arun Vaidya, one of India’s 
most decorated soldiers, drove 
with his wife and bodyguard to 
his home in Pune, some 80 
miles from Bombay, a motor- 
cycle and a scooter roared up 
on either side of his car. Each 
two-wheeled vehicle carried a 
pair of armed youths. One of 
them sprayed the car with gun- 
fire, killing the general and 
wounding his wife. The Khalis- 
tan Commando Force, a Sikh 
terrorist group, promptly took 
responsibility. 

The shooting was the latest 
Sikh reprisal for the Indian 
army's 1984 attack on Punjab’s 
Golden Temple, the Sikhs’ ho- 
liest shrine, which left more 
than 600 dead. Vaidya was 
then army Chief of Staff. 
Those killed in retaliation in- 
clude Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi, who was gunned 
down in 1984 by her own Sikh 
bodyguards. 


NICARAGUA 
Paradise ina 
Marxist Haven 


The site is postcard pretty: a 
turquoise ocean washes against 
a black sand beach rimmed by 
coconut trees. The perfect spot 
for a resort complex, complete 
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Flying low: protester’s plane on the Champs-Elysées 





with a 130-room hotel, bunga- 
lows, convention center and 
gambling casino. That planned 
capitalist paradise is on the Pa- 
cific coast of Marxist-led Nic- 
aragua. The war-torn nation 
wants to build the resort to at- 
tract tourists from the U.S. and 
Canada and raise badly need- 
ed cash. 

The Sandinista govern- 
ment’s $40 million project has 
stirred critics at home and 
abroad, Scoffed a US. State 
Department official: “It’s 
amazing that they propose to 
do something like this when 
they can’t even keep food on 
the shelves.”’ In Managua, pro- 
Sandinista Columnist José 
Lépez Callejas decried putting 
a “piece of Miami, Monaco or 
Switzerland” on land “conse- 
crated by the blood of our he- 
roes and martyrs.” The Sandi- 
nistas responded to the 
criticism by imposing a black- 
out on all new information 
about the resort. 


SOVIET UNION 


_High-Profile 


First Lady 


Raisa Gorbachev has been an 
elegant companion on her hus- 
band Mikhail’s visits to fac- 
tories, farms and foreign coun- 
tries. Now the wife of the 
Soviet leader is stepping out on 
her own. When she attended a 
Chinese embassy fashion show 
earlier this month, her visit 
was seen as a small but signifi- 
cant part of Moscow’s efforts to 
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improve relations with Peking. 

Raisa has taken a seat on 
the 134-member Soviet Cultur- 
al Fund, a new group that will 
provide support to young art- 
ists, writers and performers. 
The appointment could mean 
a reduced role for the Ministry 
of Culture, one of the most con- 
servative of all Soviet govern- 
ment bodies. 


TUNISIA 
Bourguibas Go 
Splitsville 


When President Habib Bour- 
guiba married Wassila Bent 
Muhammad Ben Ammar in 
1962, the Tunisian press called 
it a “love match.” Over the 
years, the pair had frequent 
clashes, after which she would 
depart the presidential palace 
for extended sulks abroad. One 
such absence was expected to 
end early this month on the oc- 
casion of Bourguiba’s 83rd 
birthday, but Wassila, now 74, 
failed to turn up. 

A terse palace announce- 
ment last week declared Was- 
sila divorced. The statement 
accused her of “violation of the 
Constitution and declarations 
made without the President’s 
authorization.”” While no 
charges were detailed, Wassila 
has been a supporter of a con- 
stitutional change to make the 
process of choosing a successor 
to her husband, who has ruled 
for nearly 30 years, more dem- 
ocratic. Asked she: “Why close 
the door on the young and 


The presidential couple before the breakup 
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the new?” Instead of opening 
doors, however, Wassila ulti- 
mately found herself on the 
outside looking in. 


Down and Out, 
Paris Style 


The treelined Champs- 
Elysées, one of the world’s 
most fashionable boulevards, 
momentarily became a runway 
last week. The stunt occurred 
after the street had been closed 
to traffic for the shooting of a 
promotional film to aid Paris’ 
bid for the 1992 Olympic 
Games. As the cameras rolled 
and 1976 Olympic Gold Medal 
Hurdler Guy Drut ran, torch in 
hand, up the deserted avenue, 
a blue, single-engine Rallye- 
Club suddenly zoomed in over 
the Arc de Triomphe and put 
down in a perfect landing. 

The pilot, Albert Maltret, 
50, a salesman for an oil com- 
pany, was publicizing the 
plight of Frenchmen who, he 
said, have been unjustly arrest- 
ed in Morocco. Maltret said he 
was mistakenly arrested and 
jailed for a day last year during 
a business trip to Casablanca 

The protest quickly landed 
Maltret at a Paris police sta- 
tion, where he was charged 
with flying at an altitude of less 
than 6,500 feet above the city 
without permission. The for- 
mer navy flyer may face three 
months’ imprisonment, a 
$10,000 fine and loss of his pi- 
lot’s license. 
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Video 





CBS's Latest Soap Opera 





ndy Rooney, the elfin curmudgeon of 

60 Minutes, usually gripes about 
quaintly trivial matters like hand soap 
and junk mail. But in his syndicated 
newspaper column two weeks ago, he 
launched an angry attack on a more sub- 
stantial target: his own bosses. Recent 
layoffs and the just announced demise of 
the CBS Morning News, he charged, were 
symptoms of a growing bot- 
tom-line approach to news 
that is unworthy of a once 
great network. “CBS, which 
used to stand for the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, no 
longer stands for anything,” 
Rooney wrote. “They're just 
corporate initials now.” 

The initials these days 
might well stand for Can't 
Buy Serenity. Over the past 
few months the former No. | 
network has been rocked by 
enough traumas to fill a sea- 
son of Dallas. Last year CBS 
was the target of takeover 
attempts by Atlanta Entre- 
preneur Ted Turner and a 
right-wing group allied with 
Republican Senator Jesse 
Helms of North Carolina 
Financially drained by its 
anti-takeover maneuvers 
(the company repurchased 
21% of its own common 
stock for nearly $1 billion), 
CBS has since embarked on a 
painful cost-cutting cam- 
paign. The Broadcast Group 
last month announced that 
it was eliminating 700 jobs, 
more than 8% of its work 
force. The cuts included 90 
positions in the news divi- 
sion, where 125 jobs had al- 
ready been lost in a cutback 
last fall 

The network’s woes have been exac- 
erbated by falling ratings. In prime time, 
CBS finished a weak No. 2 last season after 
six years in first place, and prospects for 
the coming season appear no brighter 
The cBS Evening News, long the undis- 
puted king of its realm, is now embroiled 
in a fierce three-way battle. And the tra- 
vails of the CBS Morning News have be- 
come a corporate embarrassment. After 
trying everything but food stamps to help 
the third-rated broadcast, the network 
announced that it would remove the show 
from the news division and start from 
scratch in January with a new, as yet un- 
determined, program for the time period 

As if that were not enough, a high-lev- 
el corporate struggle may be brewing 





Layoffs, dissension and now a threatening white knight 


Laurence A. Tisch, who cofounded the 
Loews Corp. with his brother Preston and 
emerged last year as a white knight to 
protect CBS against further takeover at- 
tempts, has assumed a more threatening 
visage. Tisch began buying CBS stock last 
summer and in October got Government 
permission to increase Loews’ holdings to 
as much as 25% of CBS's voting stock. But 





Laurence and Preston Tisch, above; Chairman Wyman and News Chief Sauter 


tive severance packages if any single in- 
terest acquires more than 25% of CBS’s 
voting stock.) Close behind, say insiders, 
could be Van Gordon Sauter, the presi- 
dent of CBS News, whom many have 
blamed for the stumbling performance of 
the Morning News 

“We're in Kansas, and there seem to 
be a whole lot of tornadoes directly over- 
head,” Wyman good-naturedly told TIME 
last week, “along with some that never 
took place.” Wyman denied he is leaving 
CBS and pointed out that Tisch is still 
within his agreed-upon limit of 25% of 
CBS stock. Any effort by Tisch to acquire 
more shares, Wyman said, 
§ would be strongly resisted 

Such a move “would repre- 
§ sent a broken agreement, 
and everyone should expect 
2 that that condition would 

be the basis for consider- 
ing alternatives to protect 
the independence of the 
company.” 

Although Tisch last year 
denied that he wanted to run 
CBS, he has kept his current 
plans quiet. Most broadcast 
observers do not expect him 
to make any sudden moves 
But Tisch is not the sort of 
executive to sit idly by as | 
_ CBS flounders. “Historically, 
< when he makes a commit- 
= ment, he wants to make his 
© commitment work out,” says 
& John Reidy, media analyst 
for Drexel Burnham Lam- 
bert. “He wants to get a re- 
turn on his investment.” 

CBS has been having its 
financial troubles of late 
Profits for the Broadcast 
Group fell nearly 12% in 
1985 from the previous year, 
and the outlook for 1986 is 
equally dim. With CBS-TV’s 
weakening ratings and an 
industry-wide slump in ad 
revenues, company officials 








With a “lot of tornadoes” overhead, a corporate storm may be brewing 


Tisch, who now has a seat on the CBS 
board of directors, reportedly refused the 
company’s request to sign a standstill 
agreement that would bind him to the 
25% limit. Last week his holdings reached 
24.9% of common stock (though less than 
24% of voting stock), causing concern at 
CBS that Tisch may be readying a move to 
take control of the company 

Speculation over what Tisch might do 
if he were at the helm of CBS is swirling 
around the broadcast community. First to 
go, some contend, would be Chairman 
and Chief Executive Officer Thomas Wy- 
man, brought in from Pillsbury in 1980 as 
CBS Founder William S. Paley’s hand- 
picked successor. (Indeed, Wyman and 


other top execulives are guaranteed lucra- | 
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have projected a “substan- 
tial reduction in network 
profits” for the second half of this year 
One major trouble spot lies in the ear- 
ly morning hours, a significant profit cen- 
ter for two of the three networks but an es- 
timated $12 million-a-year loser for CBS 
From Charles Kuralt through Maria Shri- 
ver and Forrest Sawyer, the network has 
tried countless hosts and formats in an ef- 
fort to boost the Morning News audience 
In May CBS brought in Susan Winston, 
the former producer of ABC’s Good Morn- 
ing America, to come up with an entirely 
new format for the show. Her ideas for a 
city-hopping program with multiple hosts 
(among the names proposed: Frank Gif- 
ford, Connie Chung and Linda Ellerbee) 
were first received enthusiastically but 
later rejected. Winston quit after CBS 
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In fact 
Two 
months ago, the Miami-based retailer 
known as Teltec Savings Communications 
filed suit against AT&T for allegedly mis- 
appropriating customers and trying to 
“undermine” Teltec’s business. Sprint and 
Western Union have also been charged 
with using bait-and-switch tactics, quoting 
one long-distance subscription 
rate to consumers, then charg- 
ing another. Yet despite all 
those occurrences, FCC over 
seers claim the election pro- 
cess has been fair. Says Albert 
Halprin, chief of the FCC's | 
common-carrier division | 
“The process was not perfect 
But considering its size and 
scope, I'm surprised at how 
smoothly things have gone.’ 
One clear advantage that a 
AT&T has enjoyed is its elabo- 
rately detailed profiles of vir 
tually every telephone custom 
er in the U.S,, amassed during 
decades of monopoly service 
Possession of those records al- 
lowed AT&T to adjust its cam- 
paign pitch more finely, and at 
lower cost, than could its ri- 
vals, who were allowed under 
FCC rules to buy customer data 
from the Baby Bells. MCI esti- 
mates that it spent between 
$10 and $15 to reach each resi- 
dential customer 


choosing the company’s service 
they had not done any such thing 


in the elec- 


LONG-DISTANCE LINEUP 


Share of market 





tion, more than three times the cost for 


AT&T. Says Charles Skibo, president of 


US Sprint: “AT&T had the data to sharp- 
shoot and pick off select targets. We were 
shooting in the dark with a scatter-gun.” 
AT&T also benefited from its rivals’ 
failings. Many consumer feathers were 
ruffled, for example, by the revelation 
that US Sprint and MCI, among other re- 
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tailers, have long overcharged hundreds 
of customers by billing them for long-dis 
tance calls that were not completed. The 
reason: in past AT&T alone has 
had the kind of sophisticated equipment 
that can set the long-distance meter run- 
ning only when a successful telephone 
connection is made. The other companies 
simply began charging for an average of 
six seconds of service after three tele- 
phone rings, regardless of whether any 
one answered. According to some experts 
consumers have paid more than $100 mil- 
lion a year in overcharges 

A major irony of the telephone ballot- 
ing is that resolving the equal-access issue 
is liable to make business even rougher for 


years 


AT&T's competitors. That is because of 


the fees called access charges that carriers 
pay to the Baby Bells, whose equipment 
connects consumer phones to a long-dis- 
tance carrier. For AT&T’s rivals, these 
fees are rising fast, and will probably grow 
even faster to pay for the new equal-ac 

cess connection. In many cases, access 
fees have jumped from about 10% of long 

distance retailer revenues two years ago to 
more than 50% today. Moreover, the sud- 
den price hikes are coming just as the car- 
riers must further modernize their equip- 
ment to take advantage of their improved 
equal-access connection. US Sprint and 
MCI plan to invest billions in capital im 

provements by 1989. 


he smaller retailers also ha 
to worry about price cutting by 
newly aggressive AT&T. Competi- 
tion has sliced long-distance charges by 
about 22% since 1984, and the price gap 
between business calls on AT&T and 
MCI, some 30% two years ago, is now 
down to 10%. With such slim advantages 
long-distance retailers are huddling to 
gether 
Michigan-based ALC Communications 
says that he receives an offer to buy anoth 
er firm “almost every day.” US 
Sprint was formed by a merger 
announced only last January 
Some analysts anticipate that 
MCI and US Sprint will even 
tually join forces 
When the equal-access 





exercise is over, the long-dis 
battlefield is liable to 
Despite the 
unequal odds, the more con 

bative of AT&T's rivals would 
like to take further 
the $5 billion foreign market 
for long-distance calls, where 


lance 


move overseas 


aim al 


once again, AT&T has an in 
timidating 96% share. US 
Sprint now operates in 28 
countries and MCI in 40 
while AT&T services 135 na 
tions. As the exhausting U.S 


balloting finally draws near its 
end, the daunting challenge of 
wooing customers away fron 
AT&T could become a globa 
pursuit By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll 
New York 


George Vasilakos, president of 
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Aman trying to keep his head above water: Turner in a pensive mood in South Carolina 


Sailing Close to the Wind 


Turner takes a soaking with TBS’s latest financial results 


tanta Yachtsman and Cable-TV 

Magnate Ted Turner has often sailed 
daringly close to the wind, sometimes tak- 
ing a soaking. In 1985 he failed to carry off 
a $5.4 billion takeover of CBS on behalf of 
his flagship Turner Broadcasting System, 
only to bob back seven months later by 
taking over MGM/UVA for the startling 
sum of $1.7 billion. Then he aimed at noth- 
ing less than boosting world peace with his 
Moscow Goodwill Games in July, which 
failed to attract the huge TV audience he 
had expected. Last week the ebullient 
Turner dipped into the water again when 
second-quarter results from TBS showed a 
loss of more than $85 million. The news 
sent the company’s stock down to 16% a 
share (its 1986 high: 29%) and once more 
put Turner's buccaneering future in doubt. 

The biggest single cause of Turner's 
current balance-sheet problem is the 
MGM/VUA acquisition from wily Owner 
Kirk Kerkorian. Analysts estimate that 
Turner overpaid as much as several hun- 
dred million dollars for the moviemaking 
studio and its assets, especially a rich library 
of some 3,600 films that includes such gems 
as Gone With the Wind and The Wizard of 
Oz. In the process the Atlanta tycoon had to 
raise nearly $1.2 billion, mostly by issuing 
high-interest junk bonds, thereby pushing 
TBS’s total debt to nearly $2 billion. He now 
faces a $600 million repayment that comes 
due Sept. 15. Will Turner be able to keep his 
head above water? His subordinates think 
so. “We've always lived close to the edge,” 
says TBS Vice President Robert Wussler. 
“Today's numbers are just bigger. Some ze- 
ros have been added.” 

No sooner had Turner completed the 
MGM/UA acquisition than he started 
looking to reduce the debt mountain by 
finding a buyer for the company’s movie- 


| 








film-processing labs and its 45-acre studio 
lot near Los Angeles. In June he negotiated 
a complicated three-way deal in which the 
studio and film lab were sold to Lorimar- 
Telepictures (producers of Dallas and Fal- 
con Crest), and the movie, TV and video op- 
erations went right back to Kerkorian. 
Proceeds from those sales might be suffi- 
cient to meet the September debt payments, 
but the terms are still under negotiation 
Many investment specialists are confi- 
dent that Turner will weather his latest 
storm, Karen Firestone, an analyst at Fi- 
delity Management in Boston, argues that 
TBS’s underpinnings remain sturdy. In ad- 
dition to the film library, which TBS values 
at nearly $1.2 billion, Turner's video em- 
pire includes the newly profitable all-news 
cable network CNN, which Firestone val- 
ues at $800 million, and his original WTBS 
Superstation in Atlanta, said to be worth 
$700 million more. But some observers 
think TBS may be overestimating the value 
of the MGM film library by as much as 
$500 million. The archive contains a lot 
more, and less, than Clark Gable and Judy 
Garland classics. Says one analyst: “They 
are the kind of movies you might see on lo- 
cal television at 2 o'clock in the afternoon.” 
In announcing last week's dismal 
performance figures, TBS accountants 
tried hard to get out all the bad news 
at once. Their financial statement included 
$26 million in loss provisions for the 
ill-starred Goodwill Games, which had 
ended less than four weeks earlier. Turner 
noted that while his losses are “on their 
face, quite large,” TBS business operations 
continued to show “satisfactory growth.” 
The seafaring entrepreneur clearly intends 
to hang onto his dogged spirit of optimism 
as he tries to beat past the threatening 
reefs —By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 


production-and-distribution business, its | Reported by B. Russell Leavitt/Atlanta 





| hemorrhage of red ink. In 





Cutting Ties 


Schwab leaves Bank America 





he announcement was bland enough: 
Charles Schwab, probably the coun- 
try’s best-known discount broker, re- 
signed last week from the 15-member 
BankAmerica board “to devote undivided 
time and attention” to the brokerage firm 
bearing his name, which he sold to the 
same bank in 1983. But in fact the move 
had more subterranean implications for 
the No. 2 banking company in the US., 
which shocked the investment world last 
month with a second-quarter loss of 
$640 million. Schwab's sudden departure 
seemed to be another sign of a muted 
power struggle at the huge (assets: $117 
billion) San Francisco-based bank. At is- 
sue is the course being charted by the 
firm’s chief executive, Samuel Armacost, 
as he struggles to engineer a recovery 
Schwab's board seat had been part of 
the price for his widely advertised firm, 
Charles Schwab & Co., which Bank- 
America bought with $55 million worth of 
its own shares. The handsome, articulate 
Schwab, 49, also stayed on as chairman of 
the discount brokerage, and has turned it 
into one of BankAmerica’s minor gems 
(1985 profits: $11.4 million), with himself 
starring in the brokerage’s television com- 
mercials. But the marriage soured as Bank- 
America’s fortunes plummeted, and the 
entrepreneurial Schwab earned a reputa- 
tion as something of an impatient board- 
room maverick. Indeed, he was known to 
have sold off most of his 850,000 Bank- 
America shares last year. 
Schwab has persistently ¢ 





criticized fellow Bank- 
America board members 
for indecision in cutting 


staff and closing branches 
to stem the company’s 


February, Schwab was 
among the minority who 
backed an unsuccessful bid 
by Sanford Weill, the for- 
mer president of American 
Express, to infuse the bank with $1 billion 
in new capital in exchange for the chair- 
manship. Says Banking Analyst Joseph 
Arsenio of San Francisco's Birr, Wilson in- 
vestment house: “Schwab had to be frus- 





Schwab 


| trated with the gradualist approach taken 


by management and the other directors.” 

He may not have been the only one 
Two days before Schwab left, John Poelker, 
BankAmerica’s chief financial officer, re- 
signed after less than six months on the job 
Poelker’s stated reason for quitting was to 
spend more time with his family 

If nothing else, Schwab's resignation 
focuses renewed attention on Bank- 
America’s troubles, which can hardly give 
much comfort to Armacost. Some bank- 
ing analysts are now predicting a major fi- 
nancial restructuring at the ailing giant, 
perhaps as early as Thanksgiving. e 
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It’s quiz day. 





So why are these students smiling? 


Because current events can be fun. Students can’t 
wait to turn on their IBM PCs and start CoverMaker: 
4 new current events quiz based on each week’s issue 
of TIME Magazine. Developed with IBM’s help, 
CoverMaker challenges students to think about the 
world around them in a way that makes learning fun 
and as timely as this week's news. 

Teachers who have taken advantage of C overMaker 
are equally enthusiastic because it fills their needs for 
an effective teaching tool. One that is: 

MOTIVATIONAL—CoverMaker stimulates stu- 

dents to read and participate more in class. 

FLEXIBLE—1o implement or supplement curric- 

ula, CoverMaker allows students to move at their 

own pace; as individuals, as a class or in teams. 

EASY TO USE—CoverMaker requires no special 

computer skills, no extra work or lesson plans to 

use. Ten minutes a week is all it takes for Cover- 

Maker's free automatic telephone delivery. 


FREE—At no cost or obligation, 
TIME is offering this unique 
and innovative social studies 
software program to all high 








schools and middle schools. 
Interested parents and students J 
should talk to their teachers. 4 
And for educators who want 
to learn more about how 

to get enrolled, even the = 
phone call is free! 





— 
CALL TODAY 1-800-523-8727 


(In Pennsylvania call 1-800-637-8509) 


BM isa registered trademark of the Imernational Business Machines Corporation 


986 TIME INC 


FREE TO SCHOOLS FROM TIME 


CoverMaker: Developed with design support from IBM Educational Systems 
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Legend and Reality 


National Museum of 
American History 
STUUelal elem ats telat 
Washington DC 

April 1986 


Cooper-Hewitt Museum 


The Smithsonian Institution’s 
National Museum of Design 
New York August 1986 


bese for the Fine Arts 
Miami 
November 1986 


Cincinnati Art Museum 
Cincinnati 

April 1987 

The poner Art Museum 
Denve 

Ag 1987 


Natural History Museum 
of Los Angeles County 
Los Angeles 

December 1987 


~ Fees og): 
CF Oe bis: 
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'Bang-Up Time in London 





j n the mile-square City of London, Brit- 
ain’s once staid financial heart, events 
are exploding in most ungentlemanly 
fashion. Venerable brokerage houses that 
have dozed along contentedly almost 
since Edwardian times are merging or be- 
ing snapped up by marauding US., Japa- 
nese or French financial institutions. Pin- 
stripe City men who have known each 
other since Oxford or Cambridge days are 
rubbing shoulders with rough-and-tumble 
stock traders who sport little of the old- 
school polish but plenty of the street savvy 
that has suddenly become worth unheard- 
of six-figure salaries. Unable to contain 
the activity, the City is bursting at the 
seams, as rapidly expanding investment 
houses sprawl farther along the Thames 
into London's formerly dreary docklands. 

All the pandemonium is due to what 





Something old: jobbers take a break from trading-floor action Something new: flurri 


A staid investment community explodes on the eve of deregulation 


Nomura Securities, the world’s largest 
investment firm, and New York City’s 
Merrill Lynch, the biggest U.S. bro- 
ker, have already become Exchange 
members. Some 30 others plan to do 
the same. 

Little Bang has also made London a 
special attraction for commercial banks. 
Britain has no equivalent of the U.S.’s 
Glass-Steagall Act, which prohibits com- 
mercial banks from underwriting stocks 
and bonds as investment bankers do. 
Thus such institutions as Citicorp, the 
Union Bank of Switzerland and the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank have 


flocked to London seeking brokerage 
partners. In all, 64 of the Exchange’s 200 
brokers and jobbers have now been ac- 
quired by larger foreign or domestic firms, 
or have merged in self-defense. 


TRisie @ 6 /SNCRT 





the British are calling Big Bang, a code 
name for what amounts to a revolution 
that is sweeping loca! financial and capi- 
tal markets. Formally, Big Bang refers to 
| the deregulation of Britain’s domestic se- 
curities markets, when the 218-member 
London Stock Exchange will abandon a 
system of fixed commissions for brokers. 
The Exchange will also drop a traditional 
separation between the brokers, who exe- 
cute stock and bond trades for their cli- 
ents, and the so-called jobbers, who han- 
dle the brokers’ orders as well as manage 
their own hefty accounts. This upheaval, 
roughly akin to Wall Street’s May 1, 1975 
plunge into a newly competitive environ- 
ment, is scheduled to occur on Oct. 27 

In one sense, however, Big Bang is al- 
ready under way. As a warm-up to dereg- 
ulation, the London Exchange on March 
1 inaugurated Little Bang by inviting for- 
eign firms and British banks onto its trad- 
ing floors for the first time. The move 








| creiffe, former head of gilt trading at Lon- 








ies of activity on the L 


City has put the best local brokerage tal- 
ent at a premium. According to local 
headhunters, the chief of sales and trad- 
ing at a major investment bank now earns 
an average of $300,000 annually. Poach- | 
ing is rife: last month City wine bars were 
abuzz with the news that Peregrine Mon- 


don’s Shearson-Lehman International, 
had jumped to E.F. Hutton for a salary of 
about $1.5 million. The newly rich bro- 
kerage crowd is helping to push up real es- 
tate prices in such flossy London neigh- 
borhoods as Kensington and Chelsea, 
where housing costs have climbed 20% to 
30% in the past year. 

London’s boom has also put a premi- 
um on office space. Rents are currently 
spiraling upward at a rate of 11% a year 
Last spring the planning authority for the 
City of London authorized the construc- 
tion of 20 million sq. ft. in new office 
space, nearly one-third of the existing to- 
tal. Just outside the City, one of the largest 
new financial projects is planned for Ca- 
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Almost since the London Exchange 
was founded in 1801, the City’s bowler- 
hatted business culture has flourished in a 
cozy world of old-line brokerage and in- 
vestment houses that enjoyed both fixed 
commissions and an oligopolistic grip on 
various financial functions. Until Big 
Bang occurs, for example, only six firms 
are allowed to act as jobbers in British 
Treasury bonds, known locally as gilts. 
This comfortable arrangement, however, 
did not sit well with British Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher, who feared that 
London was losing ground to low-cost, 
high-volume centers like Wall Street. In 
1983 her aides negotiated the ground rules 
for deregulation in the hope of turning the 
Exchange into a magnet for international 
investment. That goal fits handily with 
the increasingly round-the-clock nature 
of stock trading, in which international 
securities firms hand portfolios back and 
forth unceasingly between New York 





Amid the hubbub, British financiers fret that unbridled competition will force many venerable City houses to merge or go out of business 


nary Wharf, a $4 billion development on 
the once desolate patch of Thames dock- | 
land known as the Isle of Dogs. 
Amid the hubbub, some British finan- 
ciers fret that Big Bang will eventually be- 
come a big bust for purely local firms 
British investment houses, they note, are 
badly undercapitalized compared with | 
their American and Japanese rivals. Brit- 
ain’s largest merchant bank, Morgan 
Grenfell, has a market capitalization of 
only $988 million, in contrast to Nomu- | 
ra’s ($34 billion) or Salomon Brothers’ 
($6.6 billion). The worry is that unbridled 
competition will force many more old- | 
line British houses to merge or go out of | 
business. Says Ian Kerr, a British execu- 
tive with Kidder, Peabody International 
“The City of London has handed itself to | 
foreigners on a plate.” Whether that state- 
ment is true or not seems hardly to matter 
to much of London’s bustling invest- 
ment community as it revels in exciting 





spurred a wave of foreign invaders seek- | City, London and Tokyo. times. —By Gordon M. Henry. Reported by 
ing to join the action. Tokyo-based The surge in foreign interest in the | Steven Holmes/London 
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‘Living with AIDS on the Job 





he deadly swath being cut by acquired | 

immunodeficiency syndrome, or AIDS, 
is fast becoming a quandary for U.S. cor- 
porate management as well as a challenge 
for the U.S. health system. As the disease 
continues to spread, the emergence of the 
AIDS victim in the workplace poses one of 
the country’s most difficult tests of em- 
ployer compassion and good judgment 
and increasingly, of legal acumen. Many 
| managers have reacted by firing AIDS suf- 
| ferers outright or banning the employee 
from work on permanent sick leave. But 
now, at least partly because a thicket of 
lawsuits has sprung up around cases of the 
malady, a growing number of U.S. com- 








panies and Government agencies are try- 
ing to greet the AIDS sufferer with greater 
understanding and acceptance 

The problems that AIDS poses for the 
business community are already substan- 
tial, and growing. Some 23,700 Ameri- 
cans have contracted the disease, and an 
estimated 20% to 30% of the 1.5 million 
US. citizens who have so far been ex- 
posed to the AIDS virus are expected to 
join them, Even though AIDs is spread al- 
most always through intimate sexual re- 
lations or the sharing of hypodermic nee- 
dies, many workers have strong ob- 
jections to working in close quarters 
with carriers of the disease. Says Dana 
Ferrell, a director of the South Florida 
Health Action Coalition: “There’s still a 
tremendous amount of ignorance out 
there.” The dilemma, says Kenneth 
Labowitz, a Washington lawyer who rep- 
resents many stricken employees, is that 
“a person who has AIDS has the worst 
medical stigma of the decade. One an- 
chor in the crisis is family, and the other 
is his job. The victim needs support from 
both.” 
Already there have been many cases 
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As lawsuits arise, companies are learning to give victims a chance 


where managers have felt compelled to 
remove AIDS sufferers from jobs because 
other employees have demanded it. When 
Paul Cronan, a_ twelve-year veteran 
phone installer for New England Tele- 
phone, revealed his illness in May 1985, 
co-workers refused to use the truck he had 
driven, demanded that the bathroom he 
used be disinfected and threatened to kill 
Cronan if he returned to work. The com- 
pany put Cronan on disability leave. Todd 
Shuttleworth, a former budget analyst for 
Broward County, Fla., came down with 
AIDS in 1984. The county dismissed him 
and canceled his medical benefits imme- 
diately after Shuttleworth revealed his ill- 





ness. Says Paul Swinney, who lost his fed- 
eral prison-guard job in California after 
contracting AIDS: “They simply want to 
get rid of you.” 

Increasingly, it may not be that easy 
Swinney, Cronan and Shuttleworth are 
all suing their employers for damages as 
high as $15 million. Earlier this month, 
the U.S. Government for the first time 
filed a complaint on behalf of an AIDS 
victim. The Health and Human Services 
Department accused the Charlotte (N.C.) 
Memorial Hospital of violating the civil 
rights of an AIDS-afflicted registered 
nurse by firing the man and refusing to 
offer him any other work. By the time the 
Government acted, however, the AIDS 
victim had been dead five months. In- 
deed, no AIDS victim has yet lived long 
enough to win a decision from the 
U.S. court system (though judgments in 
cases where plaintiffs have died are legal- 
ly valid) 

The lack of much legal! precedent 
leaves the obligations of employers to 
AIDS victims largely untested. Most states 
have laws prohibiting companies from 
discriminating against the handicapped 











which many legal experts believe covers 
AIDS victims as well. Federal law may also 
provide protection, as the North Carolina 
hospital case illustrates 

For all of the uncertainty, a number of 
corporations, including Pacific Bell and 
Cigna insurance company, are now allow- 
ing AIDS sufferers to stay on the job as long 
as their failing health permits. Three 
years ago, when two BankAmerica em- 
ployees in San Francisco flatly refused to 
work with an AIDS victim, the company 
let the objectors resign and kept the dis- 
ease victim in his post. Says Nancy L 
Merritt, a BankAmerica vice president 
“We recognize the therapeutic value of 
employees being allowed to work as long 
as they can.” At the San Francisco head- 
quarters of Levi Strauss, the blue jeans 
manufacturer, an AIDS victim who was al- 
lowed to stay on the job as a supervisor de- 
clares, “I do not get the feeling here that 
I'm a leper.” 

Companies that decide to live with 
AIDS have generally succeeded in defus- 
ing the worries of other employees by 
educating them on the difficulty of being 
infected by the disease on the job. When 
two workers at the daily Portland Orego- 
nian came down with AIDS last spring, 
Personnel Director Frank Lesage called 
small meetings among 350 company em- 
ployees to discuss the issue and handed 
out literature on the disease. Says Lesage 
“They were not happy with the news, but 
they were glad we were up front about 
our policy.” 





he more difficult problem for many 

firms is the cost of treating an AIDS 
victim, which averages about $147,000 
during the two years it generally takes for 
the disease to run its fatal course. For 
small businesses, one or two AIDS cases 
could trigger a ruinous hike in health- 
insurance premiums. To keep costs in the 
$35,000 range, corporations like RCA 
have established outpatient-care pro- 
grams in which AIDS patients spend far 
less time in the hospital and more on the 
job or at home 

Despite such changes in attitude, AIDS 
high-risk groups, particularly homosex- 
uals, are feeling an increasing employ- 
ment chill. Physician Leon Warshaw, ex- 
ecutive director of the New York Business 
Group on Health, decries the trend. Says 
he: “Fear of ALDS is a front for an unrea- 
soning homophobia. People who have the 
mannerisms appearance or careers 
that suggest they might be gay—whether 
they are or not—become a source of con- 
cern for employers.” 

Fear of ALDS on the job is diminishing 
most quickly in larger U.S. cities, where 
familiarity with the disease is highest 
But before long, the grim likelihood is 
that businesses in all parts of the country 
will have to learn to deal with AIDS. New | 
corporate attitudes about what to do with 
afflicted workers are likely to spread 
roughly at the same rate as the disease 


itself. — By Stephen Koepp. Reported | 


or 


by Roger Franklin/New York and Charles 


Pelton/San Francisco 
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Signs of hostility: defaced Carbide plant in Bhopal 


Cooking Up 
A Food Accord 


The US. and the twelve-mem- 
ber European Community 
pulled back from the brink ofa 
major food war last week. Af- 
ter two months of intensive 
negotiations, the two sides 
reached an agreement in Brus- 
sels to lift mutual restrictions 
on some $1 billion worth of 
goods. Among other things, 
the E.C. concessions would 
lower tariffs on US. citrus 
products, almonds and other 
nuts, while the U.S. would 
shrink duties or raise limits on 
E.C. exports of anchovies, ol- 
ive oil, paprika and cheeses. 


RETAILING 
Maxxumizing 
Camera Prices 


From the moment Minolta’s 
sleek Maxxum camera arrived 
on the market in January 1985, 
the hot-selling, auto-focusing 
35-mm instrument seemed im- 
mune to the photographic- 
equipment industry’s usual 
cutthroat discounting prac- 
tices. One reason, some con- 
sumers claim, is that Minolta 
coerced its retailers to charge a 
minimum of $319.95 for the 
Maxxum and $189.95 for its 
AF-Tele. Last week John 
Troncelliti, a suburban Phila- 
delphia barber, filed a national 
class-action suit against the 
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Japanese manufacturer, charg- 
ing that it ordered retailers to 
keep prices high or lose the 
right to sell Minolta’s line. 

Minolta denies the charges, 
but earlier this month agreed 
to settle two similar cases filed 
by the states of Maryland 
and New York. The company 
promised as much as $700,000 
in refunds to customers in 
those states. 


LAWSUITS 


A Small Whiff 
Of Sabotage 


On Dec. 3, 1984, a cloud of 
deadly methyl isocyanate gas 
poured out of the Union Car- 
bide pesticide plant in Bhopal, 
India, killing more than 2,000 
people. Since then, Carbide of- 
ficials have offered allegations 
that the world’s worst industri- 
al accident may have been the 
result of a deliberate act. Last 
week the company went fur- 
ther, declaring that their pre- 
trial investigation was focused 
on a disgruntled employee. 
According to an earlier report 
in the London Times, the 
employee, an Indian citizen, 
might have been trying to 
spoil a batch of the chemi- 
cal after a row with his super- 
visor. 

The charges were greeted 
with skepticism by attorneys 
representing the Bhopal vic- 
tims, whose claims of more 
than $350 million for damages 
are to be filed in an Indian 
court later this month. Said 





Acoin that awaits a U.S. counterpart 











ZRUYNS OINCINY 


Pondering Minolta’s hot-selling product 


Stanley Chesley, one of three 
court-appointed lawyers repre- 
senting the plaintiffs in the 
US.: “The company is trying 
to soften hostility in India by 
pointing the finger at someone 
else.” 


Stop Passing 
The Buck 


Last March the Brazilian gov- 
ernment launched a bold at- 
tack on a 255% annual infla- 
tion rate by freezing prices, 
raising wages and creating a 
new currency unit, the cruza- 
do, which was officially pegged 
at 13.8 to the US. dollar. Now 
the government's war is taking 
a new turn. Brazilian federal 
police have conducted dozens 
of raids across the country 
aimed at shrinking a rapidly 
growing black market in US. 
currency. The widespread ille- 
gal activity seemed to indicate 
rising fears among the citizen- 
ry that President José Sarney’s 
well-publicized anti-inflation 
campaign might be running 
out of steam. 

Dollars have long served as 


an inflation hedge in Brazil in | 


bad times. The irony was that 
they now seemed to be serving 
that purpose in good times. 
The government's recent poli- 
cies beat inflation back to a 
1.2% monthly rate in July, and 
wage increases gave consum- 
ers the wherewithal for a huge 
spending binge. But the buying 
spate has created shortages— 





at official prices—of such 
items as automobiles, meat 
and eggs, leading merchants to 
ask for under-the-table sweet- 


| eners, meaning renewed price 


pressure, When the raids were 
launched, illicit greenbacks 
were selling in Brazil for 88% 
more than the legal rate, or 
nearly 26 to the dollar. That 
was the highest unofficial pre- 
mium in 33 years. 


Lady Liberty’s 
Golden Glow 


The South African Kruger- 
rand was far and away the 
world’s top-selling gold bullion 
coin for years. Then the U.S. 
banned imports of the item last 
October in protest against 
South Africa’s racial policies, 
and Krugerrand sales fell so 
sharply that production was 
halted. Canada, Australia and 
China, among others, are try- 
ing to take up the slack. This 
October the U.S. will begin 
selling gold coins in $5, $10, 
$25 and $50 denominations, 
though the sale price will vary 
with the value of the metal. 

The new US. contenders 
are of great interest to Canada, 
whose Maple Leaf coins have 
become global best sellers, 
with 64% of the $1 billion mar- 
ket in 1985. The Canadians 
hope that a US. promotional 
blitz for the Liberty series will 
have a spillover effect and ex- 
pand sales of the Maple Leafs 
as well. 
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Brighter Future for NASA? 





peat catastrophe virtually impossible. 
The most important changes are a 
new material for the O rings (probably a | 





A replacement shuttle and a fail-safe booster 
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nder the pressure of a growing back- 

log of unlaunched domestic satellites 
and increased competition from foreign 
space agencies, NASA finally received two 
pieces of good news last week. President 
Reagan announced Friday that he is or- 
dering construction of a fourth orbiter to 
replace the shuttle Challenger, which car- 
ried seven astronauts to their death on 
Jan. 28. The new orbiter should be com- 
pleted by 1991, its estimated $2.8 billion 
price to be paid in part out of money the 
spece agency will save during the present 
launch hiatus. With a reduced launch 
schedule, the President said, the shuttle 
fleet will no longer carry commercial pay- 
loads, giving private industry a strong in- 
centive to develop its own launchers. 

Earlier in the week, addressing a 
problem that must be solved before any 
shuttle can fly, NASA tentatively selected 
a $500 million redesign for the shuttle’s 
solid-fuel booster, the rocket responsible 
for the disaster. “We have taken every 
step to understand what failed on the 
Challenger and to incorporate a design 
| that won't allow that to happen again,” 
said John Thomas, who headed the modi- 
fication effort at NASA’s Marshall Space 
Flight Center. Formal adoption, which 
might take months, will hinge on exhaus- 
tive tests by both the agency and booster 
contractor Morton Thiokol. 
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the solid-fuel rocket. 











_ Patriarch of the Aviary 


or more than a century, many scientists have assumed 

that the forefather of all birds was a pigeon-size creature 
that looked like a dinosaur with feathers. Now, however, the 
150 million-year-old Archaeopteryx has apparently been de- 
throned by a specimen named Protoavis (“first bird”), which 
lived 75 million years before Archaeopteryx. Last week’s an- 
nouncement was based on two fragmentary fossil skeletons 
found in the arid badlands of western 
Texas in 1984 by Texas Tech University 
Paleontologist Sankar Chatterjee. They 
suggest that Protoavis was a contempo- 
rary of the earliest dinosaurs. “If the iden- 
tification is correct,” says Yale Paleobio- 
logist John Ostrom, who has examined 
| the crow-size remains, “it has to send us 
back to the drawing board.” 

When unearthed in 1861 from a Ger- 
man quarry, Archaeopteryx seemed an 
ideal argument for the then new theories 
of evolution. Its reptilian brain and scaly 
head, combined with an avian wishbone 
and cloak of feathers, led many scientists 
to hail it as a missing link between reptiles 
and birds. But Protoavis has even more 
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January’s disaster was the re- 
sult of 38° temperatures, which 
weakened an O ring, one ofa pair of 
synthetic-rubber washers that keep 
hot gases from squirting through 
tiny gaps in the joint between sections of 


failed, escaping gas cut into the shuttle’s 
liquid-fuel booster like a blowtorch and 
triggered a massive explosion. The modi- 
fied design, said Thomas, will make a re- 





Artist's reconstruction of Protoavis 


nitrosilicon rubber), which NASA expects 
to pass tests down to 31°, and a small heat- | 
er installed at each joint, just in case. An- 
other is a “capture latch,” a metal lip con- 
taining an added O ring, which would 
force escaping gas to turn an extra corner 
and lose momentum. The maximum dis- 
tance that joints can pull apart under the 
stress of launch will be reduced from the 
current one thirty-thousandth of an inch 
to one-fifth that figure. A “vulcanized, 
rubbery substance” will replace the putty 
that now fills the gap as a sealant. 

The proposal has the advantage of us- 
ing booster sections that already ex- 
ist, and the primary alterations will 
be made only at the joints. So test- 
ing could begin at Morton Thiokol’s 
Brigham City, Utah, plant later this 
month. But starting from scratch 
is still under consideration. Says 
Thomas: “The solid-rocket indus- 
try is to provide, by the end of Octo- 
ber, a clean-sheet design [of solid 
boosters], which means that they 
are not constrained to existing 
hardware.” Rebuilding the existing | 
boosters, however, now seems the 
most likely solution, especially 
since it has the best chance of meet- 
ing NASA’s current takeoff target of early 
1988. This prospect, coupled with the go- 
ahead for a fourth shuttle, indicates that 
the wounded space agency is moving for- 
ward again. —By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Jerry Hannifin/Washington 
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When the O ring 








birdlike features than its younger cousin, Chatterjee believes. 
While both species have wishbones and forelimbs elongated 
into wings, he points out, the older fossil also has a bird’s 
wide eye sockets, a large braincase and a breastbone de- 
signed to anchor muscles used in flight. Tiny bumps along 
Protoavis’ forelimbs could indicate where feathers were at- 
tached. Explains Chatterjee: “Because some birds in the Cre- 
taceous period [which began about 130 million years ago] 
were very modern, many scientists speculated that the first 
birds should be older than Archaeopteryx, yet more ad- 
, vanced. This is that bird.” 

B His colleagues are more cautious | 

about Protoavis’ perch in the evolution- 

ary tree, but most agree that it is a sig- 
nificant find. “It’s hard not to make a 
& bird out of it,” says Paleontologist Nich- 
olas Hotton III of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. But he is reluctant to render a 
final verdict. If additional Protoavis 
specimens bolster Chatterjee’s interpre- 
tation, it would indicate that birds ap- 
peared and diversified much earlier 
than scientists had believed. “Paleontol- 
ogy is like dealing with a 10,000-piece 
jigsaw puzzle for which you only have 
15,” says Ostrom. “This fossil gives you 
another 15 or 20 pieces of the puzzle.” 
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TIME Liberty Prints And Posters 


For four golden days and nights Liberty Weekend united 
America in an explosive celebration of the statue and the 
American spirit of freedom. Now you can keep the spirit of 
this very special fourth of July alive with these extraordi- 
nary images taken by world-famous TIME photographers. 

Seen first in the July 14, 1986 issue of TIME Magazine, 
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Ted Thai’s fireworks over New York harbor and Neil 
Leifer’s parade of tall ships are being made available 
exclusively to TIME’s readers. In Posters and Deluxe 
Custom Photographic Prints (measuring 20" x 34” for 
the Fireworks and 20” x 26” for the Tall Ships), these his- 
toric images are a festive addition to any home or office. 
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A basketball player dying young: a mourner lingers near the coffin of University of Maryland Superstar Len Bias 


Scoring off the Field 


The penalty flag has been thrown for drug use among athletes 


he athletically gifted are different 
from you and me. As children they 
rule the sandlot and playground 
While most kids pray they are not the last 
picked by the shirts or the skins, it is the 
natural athletes who do the choosing. Late 
in high school, the best are wooed by col- 
leges offering scholarships, special treat- 
ment and maybe a nice set of wheels. A | 
happy few make the jump from big manon | 
campus to major-league pro. Most start 
with salaries in six figures—not bad for 
a 22-year-old who, chances are, did not 
earn enough credits to graduate. In the 
popular imagination, the great pros are el- 
evated to a status they share with only a 
handful of movie stars and Kennedys 
Theirs is that realm beyond celebrity 
American royalty 
That is what makes the growing prob- 
lem of drugs in sports seem so insidious, 
and why each new disclosure about a ca- 
reer destroyed or an athlete dying young 
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3} crack down on the illicit indulgences of 
those who are supposed to serve as exalted 
role models 

Both the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association and the National Football 
League have announced sweeping plans 
for mandatory drug testing. The N.F.L 
Players Association has challenged Com- 
missioner Pete Rozelle’s authority to car- 
ry out such a program; with the players 
back at training camps and the season set 
to begin in three weeks, the matter is ex- 
pected to be resolved by mid-September 
As college athletes return to their cam- 
puses, the N.C.A.A. is preparing a wide- 
spread testing program for so-called rec- 
reational drugs, including cocaine and 
marijuana, as well as for such perfor- 
mance-related drugs as amphetamines 
and steroids 

The pileup of revelations about drugs 
in sports raises issues beyond the propri- 
ety of testing. Big-time university athletic 














comes as such a head-snapping blow. In Len Bias programs have come under fire for alleg- 
an era so stingy with heroes, the fall of , edly placing sports competition—and the 
sports stars to the lure of cocaine and oth- Playing in the N.B.A. and for the revenues it garners—ahead of educational 
er narcotics has helped spur the growing Celtics, said Bias, would be “a ideals. In professional sports, the big 
national concern about drug abuse. It has dream within a dream.” He most leagues may be in danger of alienating 
also prompted college and professional likely would have been a star. fans permanently if the perception grows 
sports Officials to search for new ways to that players are unable or unwilling to 
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tackle the drug problem. “We have to re- 
store public confidence in the game,” says 
Don Shula, head coach of the Miami Dol- 
phins. “We must do everything possible to 
show fans that the game is drug free. This 
is a battle we have to win, and the players, 
coaches and owners must join together to 
win it.” 

During this summer, a number of in- 
cidents focused attention on the problem 
of drugs in sports and, in doing so, have 
become a catalyst for confronting the 
problem in society as a whole. Among 
| them: 
> Less than two days after being se- 
lected first by the world-champion 
Boston Celtics in the Nationa! Bas- 
ketball Association’s college draft 
last June, University of Maryland 
Superstar Len Bias, 22, died of co- 
caine intoxication. A grand jury in- 
vestigating his death has already in- 
dicted several of the young men who 
were with him on the last night of 
his life. The jurors last week began 
looking into a range of broader ques- 
tions about the pervasiveness of drug 
abuse on the Terrapin team and the 
manner in which the university and 
Coach Lefty Driesell administered 
the varsity basketball program. The 
university responded last week with 
a number of reforms in the basket- 
ball program designed to better the 
academic performance of players. 
> Just eight days following the Bias 
tragedy, Cleveland Browns Safety 
Don Rogers, 23, died of a cocaine- 
induced heart attack. A member of 
the N.F.L. All-Rookie team in 1984, 
Rogers consumed his deadly over- 
dose the day before he was to marry 
his college sweetheart. 
> In July three star players of the 
University of Virginia football 
team—including Barry Word, for- 
mer tailback and 1985 Atlantic 
Coast Conference Player of the 
Year—were charged by federal 
prosecutors with conspiring to dis- 
tribute cocaine. They join 21 other 
individuals who have been indicted 
as part of a drug ring dealing coke in 
Virginia, Maryland, Tennessee and 
Florida. The gridiron trio accounted 
for more than 56% of their team’s 
points last season. Today they each face a 
maximum sentence of a $250,000 fine and 
16 years in prison. 
> Steve Howe, 28, once a dazzling pitcher 
for the Los Angeles Dodgers, was released 
from the minor-league San Jose Bees after 
tests showed traces of cocaine in his urine. 
The National League Rookie of the Year 
in 1980, Howe was dropped by the Dodg- 
ers last year because of his coke addiction. 
He is now on the ineligible list for all 
minor-league teams. 

Some in the sports world argue that 
drug abuse among athletes is simply a re- 
flection of a national problem. Harry Ed- 
wards, a sports sociologist at the Universi- 
ty of California, Berkeley, who predicted 
back in 1981 that drug use would become 
a “big catastrophe” for athletes, theorizes 
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ir the U.S. has in effect become a 
“high” society. “The inescapable image 
emerges of a nation consumed in drug 
taking, both legal and illicit,” says Ed- 
wards, adding: “The fact that we have by 
tradition placed our athletes upon a ped- 
estal does not elevate them above prevail- 
ing cultural tides.” University of North 
Carolina Basketball Coach Dean Smith 
agrees: “What we're seeing in sports isa 
by-product of what’s going on in society.” 

Many young athletes today belong to 
a generation in which drugs are casually 








accepted. By the time they enter the high- 
stakes sports world, it is more than likely 
that a number of them have experiment- 
ed. Says Edwards: “Len Bias and Don 
Rogers may constitute only the first wave 
of tragic drug-abuse casualties from with- 
in the ranks of athletes who have matured 
with the drug counterculture and with 
big-time sports.” 

Drugs first entered sports after World 
War II, when athletes began stimulating 
themselves with amphetamines: pep pills, 
uppers, bennies, dexies, speed. The con- 
ventional wisdom was that these would de- 
lay fatigue, reduce pain, build self-confi- 
dence and increase aggressive play. In the 
late 1950s and ’60s, the use of androgenic- 
anabolic steroids came into vogue. They 
were originally prescribed for geriatric pa- 


























tients and people recovering from debili- 
tating accidents or illnesses. Weight lifters 
and body builders soon discovered that the 
drugs could speed development of strength 
and muscles. By the °70s, steroids use was 
so widespread in football, weight lifting | 
and field events like the shot put that com- 
petitors who did not take the drugs were 
considered to be at a disadvantage. 

In many cases, coaches and trainers 
strongly encouraged the use of such drugs. 
Today, however, they have fallen into dis- 
repute because of their detrimentzl side 
effects. Amphetamines can cause 
acute psychoses and a rise in body 
temperature that can lead to heat 
E stroke; steroids are believed to cause 
enlargement of the prostate gland, 
» liver damage and testicular atrophy 
resulting in sterility. Yet, Edwards 
2 contends, “sports organizations may 
= have contributed to creating a cli- 
mate for recreational drug use 
among athletes by indulging, if 
not fostering, what amounts to a 
pharmaceutical haven in the locker 
room.” 

Indeed, if uppers were consid- 
ered legitimate for enhancing the 
fury of play during a game, then co- 
caine, the current drug of choice for 
athletes, seemed suitable for recap- 
turing the thrill of competition after 
the final buzzer. “There is a certain 
high you get when you play,” says 
Michael Jackson, a New York 
Knicks rookie and former George- 
town University guard. “A lot of 
guys try to receive that high again by 
turning to drugs.” As Sports Agent 
Leigh Steinberg puts it, “Athletes do 
cocaine because it feels good.” 

Like the up-and-coming adver- 
tising executive or stock speculator, 
a star player might regard scoring 
some high-priced blow as just anoth- 
er aspect of the good life. “Profes- 
sional athletes are an ideal target for 
drug use,” says N.F.L. Commission- 
er Rozelle. “They fall within the sus- 
ceptible age group, 20 to 35. They re- 
ceive inordinate salaries. They have 
free time due to the short length of 
the professional sports seasons, as 
much as six months.” 

Dallas Cowboys Head Coach 
Tom Landry believes jocks think they are 
“macho enough” to use drugs and not be 
affected by them. Indeed, great athletes 
almost always have a certain arrogance 
about them. The best competitors need a 
sense that they are indestructible. But 
that willingness to risk physical danger 
on the playing field can have tragic reper- 
cussions in the real world. “How can 
Rogers take a hit of cocaine after Len 
Bias died?” asks Forrest Gregg, head 
coach of the Green Bay Packers. “It hap- 
pens because we think we're unique. We 
all have this disease called terminal 
uniqueness.” 

Some athletes apparently turn to 
drugs as a way of coping with the stress of 
the sporting life. “There is tremendous 
psychological pressure on athletes,” says 
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John Weistart, a law professor at Duke 
and co-author of The Law of Sports 
“They are surrounded by people boosting 
their egos and telling them they're invul- 
nerable to the ordinary pressures that we 
all face. An athlete has to deal with the 
disjunction between the outside world, 
which says he’s exceptional, and what he 
feels inside, which is he’s just as human as 
the rest of us.” 

It starts as early as high school: the at- 
tention of admirers, the scrutiny 
from scouts, the pressure to live up 
to one’s potential. Walter Hurd, 17, 
is an all-city basketball player at 
Evander Childs High School in the 
Bronx. He averaged 27 points a 
game last season and is expected to 
be one of the most sought-after high 
school players in the U.S. this year 
“Just about everyone's tried it,” 
says Hurd. “If you had 20 guys, I'd 
say at least 18 had tried drugs.” 
Hurd admits to experimenting with 
marijuana, but says once was 
enough. “I know a lot of kids that 
could have gone to a Division I 
school but drugs have caused bad 
problems for them.” 

Often it is the sleaziest of peers 
who pressure a budding star to get 
involved with dope. Says Julius Al- 

| len, a coach of the Each One, Teach 
One summer-league basketball 
team in New York City: “Even at 
the high school level, drug dealers 
want to associate with athletes be- 
cause they are a status symbol.” 
John Lo-Schiavo, president of the 
University of San Francisco, says 
the problem can get worse in col- 
lege. “When a kid gets national ac- | 


claim and looks like he’s going to be 


Sport 


can’t have none of this. You've got a game 
tomorrow. You've got to be at your best 
You've got a future. Twenty years ago 
Len Bias would not have been allowed 
near anything that could hurt him. That 
guy would have said, ‘No. You've been 
drafted by the Boston Celtics. You've got 
a future. You can’t have any coke.’ Today 
that same guy took Bias by the hand and 
led him to his grave.” 

Ideally, the university should be a 


Micheal Ray Richardson 











ing an early jump to the pros. “That 
would really mean something to me.” 
Bias, however, had failed or withdrawn 
from every one of his classes during his fi- 
nal semester. He was 21 credits short of 
graduating. In fact, five of Bias’ eleven 
teammates had also failed all their 
courses last spring 

The University of Maryland came un- 
der heavy fire for its negligence. Wendy 
Whittemore, academic counselor to the 
_ Terrapins’ basketball team, re- 
» signed, saying education did not 
seem to be a top priority for Coach 
Lefty Driesell. The athletic depart- 
ment was criticized for employing a 
lax drug-testing program that is sus- 
pected of having allowed players to 
doctor their urine samples. Arthur 
Marshall, the Prince George's 
County state’s attorney, has claimed 
that half of Driesell’s players were 
drug users and that members of the 
coaching staff knew it. To Driesell’s 
credit, he did suspend Bias and an- 
other player for two games (the Ter- 
rapins lost them) when the pair 
missed curfew one night 

Last week the university's chan- 
cellor, John Slaughter, took what he 
called emergency action and an- 
nounced a series of unprecedented 
changes in the Terrapins’ basketball 
program: practice will begin on 
Nov. | rather than Oct. 15, and 
maximum weekly practice hours 
will be reduced from 25 to 18; three 
early-season games will be canceled 
and four others rescheduled to keep 
the first semester game-free; players 
will receive expanded academic and 
psychological counseling, and their 
class attendance will be more care- 


addition, the 


Point Guard Micheal (“Sugar”) Ray Richardson 
was the straw that stirred the New Jersey Nets. 
But after a third positive drug test last season, the 
brilliant but erratic playmaker was expelled from 
the league. In an effort to mend his marriage, he 


a top draft choice and so forth, 
there’s a tendency for the wrong ele- 
ment to latch onto that kid,” he ex- 
plains. “They like to reflect in the 
glory of the star and ingratiate 


fully monitored. In 
university has approved a tough sys- 
tem of mandatory random drug test- 
ing. The new plan dictates that tests 
be unannounced and taken under 








themselves by saying ‘I can get you 
the stuff.’ ” 

Len Bias associated with a few 
such human leeches. Brian Lee 
Tribble, 24, a self-employed furni- | 
ture upholsterer and former Mary- 
land junior varsity basketball player, has 
been charged with providing Bias with 
the coke that killed him. “We had heard 
about it, and I had approached him about 
t,”" says Wharton Lee Madkins, director 
of Maryland’s Columbia Park Recreation 
Center and Bias’ first basketball coach 
‘He told me he wasn’t messing with 
drugs, so I just took it for granted and left 
talone.” 

To Robert Pritchett, coach of the 
Clark College basketball team in Atlanta 
and a onetime high school star, the Bias- 
Tribble relationship is a grim sign of 
changing times. “I remember when I was 
coming up. The night before a game, 
some guys would be standing on the cor- 
| ner drinking a bottle of wine, I would try 
lo get a sip, and a brother would say, “You 
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has promised his wife he will undergo rigorous 
drug therapy. He also hopes to start a new basket- 
ball career in Italy. 


“direct observation” of a monitor to 
prevent any tampering with the 
urine samples 

A growing number of universi- 
ties are following suit by requiring 











kind of sanctuary for the athlete, with 


strict drug tests for athletes. “We test 
frequently, randomly, arbitrarily,” says 


coaches and academic advisers protecting | Joe Paterno, Penn State’s celebrated foot- 


him from outside pressures while making 
sure he receives an education. Sometimes 
it works that way. At Georgetown, Bas- 
ketball Coach John Thompson guarded 
the privacy of his star center, Patrick Ew- 
ing, with a vengeance. Ewing, now with 
the New York Knicks, led his team to 
four triumphant seasons and earned 
enough credits to graduate with a degree 
in fine arts. Nearly every senior George- 
town player during the Ewing era gradu- 
ated on time. But Georgetown, along with 
such colleges as Duke and Notre Dame, is 
an exception 

“I'd like to get my degree,” Len Bias 
had said after deciding to stay at Mary- 
land for his senior year rather than mak- 


ball coach, “My rationale is this: I go into 
the homes of these kids. I look the parents 
in the eye and the kid in the eye and talk 
them into coming to Penn State. I've al- 
ways believed you can trust kids, but you 
have to assume that every kid is vulnera- 
ble to drugs.” 

This fall the N.C.A.A., which oversees 
the sporting programs of 800 colleges and 
universities, will begin mandatory testing 
of all participants in the 73 N.C.A.A 
championships, from basketball to field 
hockey, and all 19 college football bowl 
games. The tests will be unannounced 
They may be performed prior to, during 
or within an hour after a game. If an ath- 
lete tests positive for any of the 200 
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banned drugs, he or she automatically be- 
comes ineligible for further championship 
competition for at least 90 days. The new 
program will cost $200 a test, but John 
Toner, chairman of the N.C.A.A.’s Com- 
mittee for Drug Testing, says, “It's worth 
the price. We feel we are breaking new 
ground.” 

Drug testing appears to have wide 
support among college athletes. “I think 
things are going to change because of the 
drug tests,” says Mark Bryant, a starting 
forward on Seton Hall’s basketball team. 
“I hear some players saying, “Hey, 
I’ve got to stop this because I'm tak- 
ing the drug test.’ Says Quarter- 
back Mike Orth of the University of 
Kansas: “Personally, I approve of it. 
I don’t think athletes here are that 
uptight about it. I don’t see it as dis- 
criminating against athletes. A lot of 
industries are doing it too. They are 
trying to look out for our needs.” 


he few critics of collegiate 

drug testing believe such 

programs do discriminate 
against athletes. “Somehow, I find 
it degrading,” says Georgetown’s 
athletics director, Frank Rienzo. 
“Should there be a distinction as to 
who should be tested and who 
should not be?” Argues Duke Law 
Professor Weistart: “Colleges could 
never get away with testing the en- 
tire student body. But because there 
is no single party representing stu- 
dent athletes, the N.C.A.A. can ride 
roughshod over their civil liberties. 
It’s a patent invasion of privacy.” 

The question of drug testing is 
even more troublesome in profes- 
sional sports. Major-league baseball 
does not have a blanket program, 
drug questions are handled on a 
case-by-case basis. Last month Tom 
Roberts, who had been named arbi- 
trator in the dispute between the 
owners and the players’ union, ruled 
that drug-testing clauses in players’ 
contracts are “unenforceable” and 
must be approved by the union. Out- 
raged owners promptly fired him. 
Management and player represen- 
tatives are not even close to agreeing 
on a drug plan. 

The National Basketball Association, 
on the other hand, has avoided such con- 
flicts with a program for testing players 
who are suspected of being drug abusers. 
Three positive tests, and the player is ex- 
pelled from the league. Such was the case 
with the New Jersey Nets’ Micheal Ray 
Richardson, who was banned last seasan. 
N.B.A. Commissioner David Stern has a 
simple explanation for how the league 
came up with its testing program: “We 
said, ‘Let’s talk about drugs.’ I really cred- 
it our players. They faced up to the issue 
very directly.” 

In July N.F.L. Commissioner Rozelle 
proposed a $1 million-a-year plan that 
would require a player to take two ran- 
dom tests during the regular season. They 
would include tests for alcohol as well as 











drugs. A first positive test for most sub- 
stances would lead to 30 days of counsel- 
ing. During that time, a player would re- 
ceive only half his salary. A second 
positive test would result in a 30-day un- 
paid suspension. A third fumble, and the 
player would be banned from the league. 
The N.F.L.’s current program, which 
is part of the league’s 1982 collective-bar- 
gaining agreement, calls for one manda- 
tory test during the preseason; those who 
fail are required to undergo drug counsel- 
ing. Declaring that arrangement ineffec- 


















tive, Rozelle said he was assuming the au- 
thority to initiate the new program under 
an article in the N.F.L. constitution that 
allows the commissioner to act against 
“conduct detrimental to the welfare of 
the league or professional football.” 
The N.F.L. Players Association balked, 
challenging Rozelle’s authority to change 
the 1982 agreement. The dispute is cur- 
rently under consideration in U.S. Dis- 
trict Court. 

Football management and coaches are 
all for a stricter testing program. “Some- 
thing has to be done,” argues Sam Wyche, 
head coach of the Cincinnati Bengals. 
“Let’s use a littke common sense. People 
are dying around us.” Weistart, the Duke 
professor who criticizes drug tests for col- 
lege players, feels that they are appropriate 








| Washington/Atlanta, with other bureaus 


for professionals. “Pro sports is a commer- 
cial transaction involving huge amounts of 
money for both physical performance and 
public image,” says he. “Owners have a | 
right to insist on a fair exchange.” 

Opposition for the most part comes | 
from players. “If there were a way it could 
be done without infringing on the rights of 
the individual, then it might work,” says 
Miami Dolphins Quarterback Dan Mari- 
no. “But I think there has to be a lot more 
research done in this area before we can 
come out and say random mandatory 
drug testing is the cure.” Eugene 
E (“Mercury”) Morris, a former star 
= running back with the Miami Dol- 
- phins who was recently released 
E from prison after serving three years 
on a drug conviction, says singling 
out athletes for drug tests is an un- 
= fair double standard. “Td be more 
concerned about a coked-up surgeon 
operating on my daughter than 
e whether someone on a football field 
® is using drugs.” 

Instead of becoming symbols of 
the nation’s drug problem, athletes, 
with their enormous prestige, could 
become part of the solution. Many 
established athletes are responding 
to the call, speaking out more vigor- 
ously against drug abuse at rallies 
and on television. Last week a num- 
ber of prominent pros, including bas- 
ketball’s Julius Erving and baseball’s 
Dave Winfield, filmed commercials 
urging kids to say no to drugs. A 
striking commercial currently on the 
air features Mercury Morris saying 
to coke users, “A phone call could 
help you. It took prison to help me.” 

Enlisting such stars is an impor- 
tant part of the antidrug crusade. 
But the war against drugs in sports 
must be fought day to day in the na- 
tion’s high schools. It will take more 
coaches like Morgan Wootten, who 
has worked for 30 years at DeMatha 
Catholic High School, a small boys’ 
school in Maryland. His basketball 
teams have had 23 Washington-area 
conference championships, and in 
the past 26 years every senior on the 
squad has won an athletic scholar- 
ship to college. “I talk a lot with my 
players,” says Wootten. “To stress to 
them that they are in the public eye con- 
stantly and they must shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of setting an example for the 
players who will follow them.” 

It will take more players like Chris 
Fagan, a brawny high school basketball 
and football star who spent this summer 
at Wootten’s training camp. “I've seen 
people out on the school grounds before 
class begins buying and using drugs,” 
Fagan says of his Philadelphia high 
school. He is well aware of the pitfalls, the 
temptations, the pressures of being a 
young athlete. When approached, he has | 
a ready response. “You politely tell 
them,” he says, “to get the hell away from 
you.” —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Dean Brelis/New York and Frank Ss. 
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An IBM Color Display 

It can really boost an ope rator’s 
efficiency. That’s what REJIS found 
out. REJIS i is the Regional Justice 
Information Service in St. Louis. 

This information service is a 
trendsetting, government criminal 
justice network linking 120 different 
agencies to a central computer. 


REJIS quie tly initiated a pilot 
program using IBM 3179 Color 
Displays. T he units were tested 
under everyday conditions and no 


software changes had to be made. 


The quiet test turned into a smashing 
success. 

End users were amazed to see 
how data popped and how mistakes 





were easier to catch. 

Soon, REJIS end users everywhere 
wanted IBM 3179 Color Displays. 
The result — IBM color displays are 
now being placed throughout the 
REJIS network. 

Whether you have a small depart- 
me -ntal system ora large ( ‘ompute Lt 
there’s a range of IBM color displays 


and color graphic displays that 
could help enhance your network’s 
efficiency. 

For your free demonstration 
diskette, “Why Color” call 1800 IBM- 
2468. Ext. BT/937. Or contact your 
[IBM narketangs CES = 
represe ntative. 

Call today. 








[Fi 
POOR VISIBILITY WILL BE SOMETHING 
YOU JUST DON'T SEE ANYMORE. 


At GM, our concern for safety goes beyond safety belts and disc brakes. 
We're working on advancements in electronics to help you actually avoid accidents. 

Night vision is an infrared imaging system. It senses the difference in 
temperature between an object and its background, then displays an enhanced 
image of what's out there on a screen. GM is working on the technology now, 
and somewhere down the road, it could be in your car. 

So in fog, rain, snow or darkness, you'll be better able to see what's on the 
road when you can hardly see the road. 


. 
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Scotto as Butterfly: onstage and watching from the wings 


thousands. Last week Comic 
Robin Williams, 34, filled the 
cavernous stage of New York 
City’s Metropolitan Opera 
House all by himself for two 


She has played the title 
role in Puccini’s Madama But- 
terfly every year since she was 
19 years old. Inevitably, Sopra- 
no Renata Scotto has developed 
some strong ideas about the 
role. Now she has a chance to 
test them: next month, in a re- 
vived production of Butterfly, 
Scotto will become the first 
diva ever to direct herself 
at the Met. “I'm really 
looking forward to seeing 
the role from another 
perspective,” she admits 
There is a disadvantage 
to wearing two hats, of course} 
“I'm used to relaxing in the 
dressing room when I'm not in 
| rehearsals, or during the 
show,” she says. “Now I'll be 
standing in the wings like a 
mother hen.” Scotto wouldn’t 
be the first director to worry 
about laying an egg 





= Williams at the Met: a cast of one 


Life, death, sex, politics, 
family problems: all familiar 
themes on the opera stage, but 
usually performed by a cast of 


sold-out shows that were taped 
by HBO for a broadcast special. 
As usual, his seemingly extem- 
poraneous material was ach- 
ingly funny, mostly ribald and 
partly tailored to his surround- 
ings: “Imagine Pavarotti at the 
Improv [comedy club], he 
mused. Saluting the opera 
house itself, Williams called its 
huge crystal chandeliers “ear- 
rings from the Imelda 
Marcos collection.” 




















Don't cry for Her- 
schel Walker, 24, star 
running back for the 
New Jersey Generals of 
the United States Foot- 
ball League and until now the 
highest-paid player in pro foot- 
ball at $1.5 million a year. Af- 
ter the U.S.F.L. announced it 
| would suspend play next sea- 

son, Walker dropped to third 


Cowboy Walker with new jersey 




















| or fourth on the pay scale by 
signing a reported five-year, $5 
million contract with the Dal- 
las Cowboys of the rival Na- 
tional Football League. None- 
theless, “to get to play in a 
Cowboys uniform and in Tex- 
as is a great honor for me,” he 
said at a news conference. But 
some of his new teammates 
were not so happy, notably the 
veteran running back Tony Dor- 
sett. “To bring someone in 
here who hasn't contributed a 
yard and to pay him twice 
what they pay me...” fumed 
Dorsett, whose career rushing 
record is 10,832 yds., sixth 
highest in N.F.L. history. “I 
can be a very disruptive force.” 
| Dorsett, whose own contract 
reportedly calls for $9.65 mil- 
lion over 27 years, later with- 
drew his threats and prepared 
to join Walker in what observ- 
ers predict will be a dream 
backfield. 





Don Johnson has a 
new look for the new 
season of Miami Vice: 
the stubble is still in 
place, but the ward- 
robe is darker, the hair 
shorter. He also has a new ce- 
lebrity interviewer: Miss Piggy 
| of the Muppets, whom he 
squired around Miami for the 
latest issue of Muppet maga- 
zine. Johnson gallantly allows 
to Her Porcinity that if they 
expose themselves to fans at an 
exclusive restaurant, “they'll 
| probably climb over me to get 
to you.” Perhaps not. This 
week Heartbeat, Johnson's 
first album of pop rock and 
rhythm-and-blues tunes, is to 
be released. It features backup 
vocals by Willie Nelson, Whoopi 
Goldberg and Bonnie Raitt, who 
challenged the star. “If you run 
| with them,” says Johnson, 
“you'd better have it together.” 
He began singing in his uncle’s 
church in Missouri and later 
got into acting through musical 
comedy. “I was also writing 
songs then,” he says, “but as 
my acting career started to 
take off, I put the music aside.” 
| He has taken that up again too, 
| producing the lyrics for two 
songs in the new album. 


Aboard the Constitution, 
the Navy’s oldest commis- 
sioned warship, the Navy’s 
oldest officer on active duty re- 











Miss Piggy and Johnson: nice vice 


tired last week. In 1943 Grace 
Murray Hopper, then an asso- 
ciate professor of mathematics 
at Vassar College, joined the 
reserves, and while developing 
an early computer program, 
coined one of computerese’s 
most useful terms when she 
found a moth in the machine. 
“From then on,” she recalled, 
“whenever anything went 
wrong with a computer, we 
said it had bugs in it.” After the 
war, told she was too old for 






aS IMHINOS WELFe 
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Hopper: an admirable career 


active duty, she went to work 
on UNIVAC, the first large com- 
mercial computer, and created 
COBOL, the breakthrough com- 
puter language that made the 
machines accessible to non- 
mathematicians. She was re- 
called to active duty in 1967 at 
age 60. Now 79 and a rear ad- 
miral, Hopper is philosophical 
about the Navy’s early slight. 
“It’s just as well to be told 
you're too old at 40,” she says. 
“Then you're over it.” 

—By Sara C. Medina 
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Have Toque, Will Travel 


—™ I ‘. to do things I like, and 
second, like to make money, 
which I like.” a says Albert Roux, who 
with Brother Michel owns several cele- 
brated restaurants, including Le Gav- 
roche in London and the Waterside Inn in 
nearby Bray. Both boast the Guide Miche- 
lin’s top rating, three stars. The Rouxs are 
among a number of prestigious European 
chefs and restaurateurs opening branches 
in the U.S. Currently the brothers provide 
inspiration, advice and some financial 
backing to Michael's Waterside Inn, a su- 
perb and comfortably inviting restaurant 
in Santa Barbara, Calif. The inn, which 
opened in 1984 and is now beginning to 
flourish, appeals to such notables as Ac- 
tor-Producer Michael Douglas and TV 
Chef Julia Child, a part-time Santa Bar- 
| bara resident who rates the cuisine “truly 
excellent.” 
| Albert and Michel hope the inn will be 
| the first of many outposts in this country 
To that end they are seeking out and train- 
ing gifted young American 
chefs, like Michael Hutchings, 
the controlling partner in their 
Santa Barbara pilot venture 
Some of the menu offerings are 
Roux inventions—the cloud- 
like cheese soufflé adrift in a 
cream and Gruyére sauce and 
the succulent beef tournedos in 
robust red-wine sauce with an 
earthy hotchpotch of mush- 
rooms. Equally delectable are 
Hutchings’ own creations— 
tender abalone in a beurre- 
blanc sauce with caviar, and 
squab mellowed in a shallot- 
scented Cabernet sauce 
Cooking and prospering 
in America seem to be the 
wave of the present among 
many leading French and 
Italian chefs and restaurant 
owners. Their influx has been 
most apparent in New York 
City, where at least six have 
opened shop in the past year 
One of the most successful off- 
shoots is Le Bernardin, a copy 
of the Parisian two-star fish 
restaurant, located in a com- 
fortable if somewhat stuffy 
setting in the new Equitable 
Center. Le Bernardin is run 
by the brother-and-sister 
team of Gilbert (the chef) and 
Maguy (the hostess) Le Coze, 
owners of the Paris original 
Their Manhattan Bernardin 
is extravagantly expensive 
(dinner for two with wine can 
easily cost $150), offering gen- 
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America lures European chefs and restaurateurs 


erally good but disappointingly unvaried 
seafood (often cooked unappetizingly 
rare) and perfunctory service. Such short- 


comings have not discouraged a host of | 


devotees that includes several influential 
food critics. Among Le Coze’s better dish- 
es is the poached halibut with a warm vin- 
aigrette dressing. Less appealing is monk- 
fish with cabbage and bacon, which 
muffles the fish’s own fresh flavor. So far, 
Gilbert has tended the fires in New York, 
leaving the Paris kitchen to his chef of 
several years, but Maguy commutes. “We 
know that to run a restaurant of this level, 
one of us has to be in New York and one 
has to be in Paris,” she says 

On Fifth Avenue, amid posh hotels 
and shops, is a roseate version of Venice’s 
Harry’s Bar, named Harry Cipriani after 
Owner Arrigo (Harry) Cipriani because 
the title Harry’s Bar is already in use in 
New York. Cipriani shuttles between 
Manhattan and Venice, dishing up unre- 
markable but popular food in both cities 


“Business couldn’t be better,” 





Maxim's lavish Art Nouveau bar is reproduced in New York outpost 





he reports, 
noting that his New York offshoot is fre- 
quented for lunch by “lady shoppers.” 
Perhaps they are attracted to his wanly 
handsome son Giuseppe, 21, the manag- 
er, who was rated by On the Avenue, a 
tony monthly tabloid, as one of New 
York’s ten sexiest men. Whatever the 
reason, there are more than enough tak- 
ers for ravioli selling at $17 for half 
a dozen and carpaccio, slim portions of 
raw beef with thin mayonnaise, which, 
though prettily presented, hardly seems 
worth $24 

Also new on the Manhattan scene is 
Maxim’s, the legendary fin-de-siécle set 
piece on Paris’ Rue Royale, now owned 
by Pierre Cardin. In the New York out- 
post, the semi-nouvelle French cuisine 
has been more memorable for its price 
($65 for prix-fixe dinner) than for its ex- 
cellence. The cream of mussel soup 
known as billi-bi, a Maxim’s invention, is 
decently turned out, but stale-tasting duck 
paté and the overly complicated, over- 
cooked saddle of lamb with basil cream 
could not even be considered near misses 
The gaudy interior, a bad copy of the Par- 
is setting, includes such embarrassingly 
corny touches as violinists serenading cus- 
tomers as they climb stairs to 
the dining room. Neverthe- 
less, Manhattan’s Maxim’s is 
merely a model; Cardin is 
planning a series of casual eat- 
eries called L’Omnibus de 
= Maxim’s, after the café L’Om- 
= nibus already operating in 
- New York, and chain of 
} Maxim’s Suite Hotels. The 
= first is soon to open in Palm 
Springs. Says Monty Zullo, 
general manager of Maxim's 
American operations: “All 
along the line, plans involve 
the same trading on the name, 
the same logo.” 

In addition to the owners 
who are working both sides of 
the Atlantic, there are chefs 
who have either abandoned 
their highly rated restaurants 
or plan to commute between 
the New World and the Old 
Among the more strongly 
committed is the versatile 
Gérard Pangaud, formerly the 
owner of a two-star Paris res- 
taurant that bore his name 
He has thrown in his lot with 
Joseph Baum, the inventive 
New York impresario who 
created The Four Seasons and 
Windows on the World. Baum 
now runs a promising, quasi- 
postmodern creation called 
Aurora, where eclectic new 
French-American cooking 
prevails. Among the better 
menu choices are the roasted 
pigeon with sweet garlic, 
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lime-broiled guinea fowl and a pungent 
lemon hazelnut torte. Enthusiastic over 
what he calls /e réve americain (the Amer- 


open-mindedness of this country. You can 
try much more than in Europe with food 
and with your life. Besides, there are too 
many expensive restaurants in Paris for 
the number of customers.” 

That open-mindedness, along with 
the differences between European and 
American ingredients, has inspired most 
of these newly arrived chefs to re-create 
their recipes. For the most part, they use 
domestic products and only occasionally 
find that they require heftier seasoning. 

Like Le Bernardin, Palio is also in the 
Equitable Center, and its kitchen is the 
province of the one-star Italian chef An- 
drea Hellrigl (a.k.a. Andrea da Merano, 
an honorary nom de cuisine he enjoys), 
who owns the Villa Mozart, a trimly pol- 
ished Jugendstil-designed hotel in Mera- 
no. He stirs the pasta pots for Operator 
Tony May, who masterminds Palio’s spa- 
cious and vaguely Japanese-looking din- 
ing rooms. So far Hellrigl’s esoteric offer- 
ings have been uneven. They may be as 
institutionally dull as his lackluster cod- 
fish with potatoes or the watery mush- 
room terrine or as wonderfully executed 
as the ricotta dumplings with truffle but- 
ter or a risotto with sweet red peppers. “It 
is a challenge to give Ameri- 
cans a taste of my style,” Hell- 
rig] says. “Some definitely do 
not like the food,” admits 
May, “but they may not un- 
derstand it.” 

New Yorkers can expect 
even more on their plates if 
the plans of other European 
restaurateurs pan out. Alain 
Senderens, formerly of the 
three-star Archestrate and 
now of Lucas-Carton in Paris, 
expects to open on a midtown 
site. In addition to the fash- 
ionable Milan favorite Da 
Bice, other popular Italian 
restaurants, such as the posh 
El Toula chain and the sub- 
lime San Domenico in Imola, 
near Bologna, are seeking lo- 











Chef Hutchings at Santa Barbara’s Waterside Inn 





JOHN OOMINIS—WHEELER PICTURES 


| cations. Not all agree that New York is 


the only place to be. Michael Hutchings 


| explains why he and the Roux brothers 
ican dream), Pangaud says, “I love the | 


chose Santa Barbara. “This is a cosmopol- 
itan town and is a getaway for the very 
rich. People demand a high quality of life, 
and so it’s perfect for a first-quality res- 
taurant.” Lower overhead and less com- 
petition are also factors. André Surmain, 
the founder of New York’s Lutéce but 
now known for his Relais 4 Mougins in 
the south of France, opened a branch last 
winter in Palm Beach, Fla. He is encour- 
aged enough to have what he calls “other 
tricks up my toque.” 


Oo ne of the earliest and most enduring 
successes has been Jean-Louis Palla- 
din. In 1979, after ending his partnership 
in a two-star restaurant in Condom, 
France, he went to Washington to cook at 


| the Watergate Hotel, in an intimate set- 


ting named for him, Jean-Louis. He is a 
master at game and sweetbread dishes, 
and his soups and sauces based on purees 
of sweet peppers are seductively silken. 
Such enticing food enthralled an audience 
that included President Reagan, who cel- 
ebrated his 70th birthday at Jean-Louis 
and thanked the chef for immigrating. 


Palladin does not think success here | 


comes easily. “I work harder and have no 
family life. My one day off I sleep to noon 


’ 
‘ 





Time out for Chef Palladin at Jean-Louis in Washington 


Gilbert Le Coze with day's catch in Le Bernardin kitchen, New York 





n & 


with exhaustion. In France there are the | 
same hours but not the same pressures. In 
America you have to be on edge every 
day. When you are good, they will love 
you. But make one mistake and they will 
kill you.” Agrees Surmain: “Americans 
squeeze you like a lemon, and when there 
is no more juice left, they just drop you.” 
He advises also that it is important to 
have a good command of English, to ap- 
pear well on TV talk shows. 

Such warnings are best appreciated 
by those who have come, cooked and 
failed. Among them is Parisian Chef- 
Owner Guy Savoy, who left his restaurant 
in Greenwich, Conn., only a year after it 
opened. And Roger Vergé, who maintains 
a three-star rating in his exquisite Pro- 
vence celebrity haunt, Moulin de Mou- 
gins, flunked out after 15 months in San 
Francisco. He claims insufficient support 
from backers. He is now content to work 
with Paul Bocuse and Gaston LeNotre as 
consultants to the French restaurants in 
Florida’s Epcot Center. 

Such failures are unlikely to dampen 
the enthusiasms of other chefs and opera- 
tors who hunger for a piece of the Ameri- 
can pie. But there is no guarantee of suc- 
cess. Lured by the illustrious reputations of 
famous European cooks and owners, 
Americans will go and taste for themselves. 
It remains to be seen whether they will de- 

cide that Le Bernardin offers 
2 seafood dishes better than 
those prepared at the well-en- 
trenched great French restau- 
= rants of New York, or that ei- 
5 ther Palio’s or Cipriani’s risotto 
% surpasses those gentled in the 
= kitchens of at least halfa dozen 
* other top-flight Italian restau- 
rants. Then too, chefs who 
maintain European interests 
may find that without their 
constant presence, Michelin 
stars will vanish, along with a 
disaffected clientele. It is a risk 
most of these ambitious adven- 
turers seem perfectly willing to 
take. — By Mimi Sheraton. 
Reported by Jonathan Beaty/Santa 
Barbara and Elizabeth Rudulph/ 
New York 
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No Slumming in Summertime 


| Three ambitious new films enliven the dog days 


MANHUNTER 

Watch out, America, full moon’s com- 
ing. That's when a wily psychopath—a 
werewolf of modern paranoid fantasies— 
turns some idyllic suburban home into a 
slaughterhouse. And when anyone wan- 
ders too close, the psycho (Tom Noonan) 
festers into action. A tabloid journalist (Ste- 
phen Lang) ends up flambéed in a runaway 
wheelchair. A photo-lab technician (Joan 
Allen), whose blindness has not inhibited 
her taste for sexual adventure, invites the 
psycho home and is soon in mortal peril. 
His only nemesis is Will Graham (William 
L. Petersen), an ex-FBI agent who uses a 








Petersen in Manhunter 


kind of Method forensics to identify with a 
killer's motives and thus predict his next 
move. But Will has much to lose as well: a 
wife, a son, a family life just like those the 
psycho loves to explode. And thanks to a 
tip from another serial killer (Brian Cox), 
the psycho has Will’s home address. 
Manhunter, based on Thomas Harris’ 
novel Red Dragon, is a police procedural 
with some smart new fangles. The FBI 
uses all the sleuthing techniques of the 
computer age, yet its most sophisticated 
device is Will’s brain, trancing itself into 
the psycho’s psyche. Will is the typical 
tough-cop hero—a loner whose aware- 
ness of his own checked rages makes him 
see the killer as his evil twin—but he is 
| also a decent family man; a supermarket 
chat with his son, about the bad things 
bad men do to people, is one of the film’s 
surprise highlights. The killer is both 
monstrous and pathetic: a sad, overgrown 
child. Only when he springs into violent 
action is he imposing, graceful. He be- 
comes a Baryshnikov of derangement. 
With Miami Vice and his terrific de- 














but feature Thief, Writer-Director Mi- 
chael Mann honed his nouveau slick style: 
a strong silent leading man with a superb 
supporting cast, a flair for intelligent 
camerabatics, a bold, controlled color 
scheme, an assertive avant-rock sound 
track. Here he has found another subject 
to suit that disquieting style. Manhunter 
should keep viewers riveted throughout, 
and queasy through the next full moon. 


STAND BY ME 

Here is a movie about twelve-year-olds 
that was made for 40-year-olds. It's The 
Hardy Boys as filtered through the sensibil- 
ity of Judy Blume. It’s The Goonies with 
angst but without the pirates. It’s S.E. Hin- 
ton’s rewrite of Leave It to Beaver. It is, in 
other words, a self-conscious elegy to the 
reckless dreams of youth. The film’s four 
young friends—sweet, smart Gordie (Wil 
Wheaton), take-charge Chris (River Phoe- 
nix), feisty Teddy (Corey Feldman) and fat 
Vern (Jerry O’Connell)—are forever stop- 
ping in their tracks to proclaim, “I’m in the 
prime of my life,” or “Kids lose everything 
unless there’s someone to look after them.” 
Does any twelve-year-old talk with such 
analysand self-awareness? The boys may 
be just scruffy outsiders in the small-town 
"50s, but they sound like a Classics Illus- 
trated version of Bruno Bettelheim. 

Based on a Stephen King novella and 
written by Raynold Gideon and Bruce A 
Evans, Stand By Me sends these pint-size 
paladins on an excursion to find the body 
of a boy crushed by a train. They swap in- 
sults and anxieties, muse on the enthrall- 
ing Mousekebosom of Annette Funicello 
and finally face down a gang of toughs, 
with Gordie threatening to blow away the 
leader. Director Rob Reiner (This Is Spi- 
nal Tap) knows which buttons to push on 
the nostalgia synthesizer: the movie is 
wallpapered with ‘50s artifacts and a ter- 
rific score of oldies. But Stand By Me isa 
shuck. It trumpets its sensitivity while rev- 
eling in coarseness. And at its climax it 
suggests that manhood can be found 
through the barrel of a gun. Maybe this is 
how Rambo discovered puberty. Maybe 
real kids should be discouraged from fol- 
lowing his example. 


EXTREMITIES 

The most obscene phrase a woman can 
utter is “I love you” when it is forced from 
her at rape point. Once her privacy has 
been invaded so brutally, every flirtatious 
glance will feel like an assault, every friend- 
ly caress will be evidence of sexual harass- 
ment. She may recoil each time she hears 
words of endearment, or tries to speak 
them, because the violation has so gro- 
tesquely twisted the verbal and emotional 


| vocabulary of love. Rape isa toxic parody of 
| lovemaking that, for the victim, may poison 
all memories and all expectations of physi- 
cal intimacy. It is a Damoclean sword 
hanging over a woman’s sexual life. 
Extremities, William Mastrosimone’s 
off-Broadway play about a rape victim 
who dares to fight back, was not much as 
dramaturgy. Its subsidiary characters 
were liberal placards, and for whole 
scenes it could fall asleep standing up on 
its soapbox. But it found primal energy in 
the tragic simplicity of its subject—get- 
ting raped—and its solution: getting even 
For the movies, Mastrosimone has ex- 
panded and improved his text. Marjorie 
(Farrah Fawcett) now knows the rapist 
(James Russo) when he enters her rural 
home; he had assaulted her the week be- 
fore. His sick seduction is now a burlesque 
of an ordinary couple’s ordinary day: 





Russo and Fawcett in Extremities 


dressing up, making up, making dinner, 
making love. And the debate over the 
need for revenge that ensues among Mar- 
jorie, who has managed to overcome and 
confine her attacker, and her two room- 
mates (Alfre Woodard and Diana Scar- 
wid) has been trimmed of some rhetorical 
fat, while still allowing the rapist to woo 
the women with his new vulnerability. 
Director Robert M. Young (Rich 
Kids, Short Eyes) nicely uses the camera’s 
innate voyeurism—it rapes with the 
eyes—to promote a complicity between 
villain and viewer. The audience is chal- 
lenged to be fascinated by the barrage of 
sexual violence without being aroused by 
it. Russo, a rude insinuator in the Brando 
mold, gets all the preening menace and 
depraved humor from his role. Fawcett, 
who appeared in the stage version (as did 
Russo), looks wracked and great here 
Facing every sordid challenge with a 
schoolgirl’s stern concentration, she gives 
herself to the bullying demands of her role 
like a virgin martyr. Her unadorned art- 
istry singes. —By Richard Corliss 
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Rolling Along on the Rails 





Some train lovers find private cars the only way to go 


AS who play with toy trains know 
that a certain amount of snickering 
goes on behind their backs. It may be this 
lack of respect that drives a few hobbyists 
to play with full-size trains. You may rage 
at a plutocrat who swans around in his 
private railroad car, but unless you have 
one of your own, it is hard to sneer at him. 

Having one of your own is a phrase 
with a ring to it, and since the mid-1960s, 
when only one privately owned railroad 
car rolled in the entire country, it is a ring 


that more than a few people have an- | 


swered. Railroad slang for privately 
owned stock is “private varnish,” and a 
magazine by that name is sent to some 
3,000 train buffs. The American Associa- 
tion of Private Railroad Car Owners has 
157 full and 240 associate members, and 
230 cars are registered in Amtrak's Wash- 
ington headquarters, most of them lavish- 
ly furnished and all fully functional as 
surefire jealousy inducers. 

That single private car in use two dec- 
ades ago was the Virginia City, a Pullman 
redecorated in the 1950s to the specifica- 
tions of café society Chronicler Lucius 
Beebe and his friend Charles Clegg, mem- 


bers of the crushed-velvet school of de- | 


Rococo madness: parlor of the Virginia City 
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other cars, including a Union Pacific diner 

Given ten days’ notice, Amtrak is 
happy to move a private varnish almost 
anywhere on its tracks. The price, howev- 


| er, isa tad higher than a first-class ticket. 


It cost Businessman Gardner more than 
$14,500 in fees to transport his car from 


Milwaukee to California and back again | 


in June. Popular runs include the stretch 
between Washington and New York City 


| and the mountain-hugging route from 





Salt Lake City to Denver. 

J.P. Morgan Jr.’s private car, the Erie 
400, is rolling again, partly owned by John 
Hankins, an attorney from Huntington, 
W.Va. Most private-car Owners seem to 
be fairly affluent, though some admit to 
being drastically less affluent after upkeep 
and renovations. “Sooner or later the cost 
of maintaining a car gets to you,” says 
Larry Haines, 71, a retiree who has spent 
nearly $40,000 on the Clover Colony in 14 


| years. Haines’ car is a bargain compared 
| with the Caritas, a 1948 Pullman bought 


for $10,000 three years ago by Clark 
Johnson, a Denver physicist. Some 
$280,000 later, the Caritas is an art-deco 
beauty, its 14 roomettes ripped out and re- 
placed with a lounge, dining room, kitch- 
en, master bedroom and an open-air plat- 
form. Richard Horstmann, 50, a political 
consultant from Syracuse, admits, “I can’t 
afford this,” meaning the Black Diamond, 
which was the private car of the Lehigh 
Valley Line’s board chairman when 


sign. The rococo trappings, now some- 
what tattered, include gold-colored silk 
curtains, an oil painting on the ceiling 
copied from the Sistine Chapel and a 
white Venetian marble fireplace. Passen- 
gers who wish to slosh champagne on the 
open rear platform and watch the world 
whiz by can do so for a trifling $2,000 a 
day (drinks included) 

Bill Gardner, 38, president of a Mil- 
waukee electrical-supplies firm, bought a 
car for $45,000 in 1984, then spent 
$450,000 fitting it out with a telephone, a 
washer and dryer, two teak-finished bath- 
rooms, a living room done in walnut and 
brass, and a Lenox china service for 
twélve. Business entertainment is given as 
one reason for these wonders. Playing 


with trains is the fuller explanation. 
If you are going to play, however, why 


Horstmann first saw it as a boy of twelve 
The better to afford his dream, Horst- 
not do things in a big way? In 1973 Entre- } mann fills his car with paying guests 
preneur Roy Thorpe, 50, from Fort Lau- | about a dozen times a year. 

derdale, was talked into taking a steam lo- | Elbow grease and friends help. Larry 
comotive excursion from Hoboken, N.J., | Bauman, 36, a petroleum geologist, anc 
to Binghamton, N.Y. Hitched to the train | five partners bought the Palm Leaf ir 
was the Clover Colony, a perfectly re- | 1982 for $5,000. After 5,000 hours anc 
stored Pullman. Thorpe had a couple of | an investment of $100,000, the gleaming 
whiskey sours while watching the Dela- | silver Pullman is within a few weeks of 
| ware Water Gap recede from the car's ve- | rolling out of Denver. Is it worth it? To 
| randa. “It was a soul-stirring sight,” he | paraphrase J.P. Sr.: If you have to ask, it’s 
| says. The next year he bought the Hamp- | not. “You have a sense of travel in a train 
ton Roads, a car with two staterooms, ob- | car,” says Bauman. “In a yacht, what can 
servation room, kitchen pantry and | you do? Go out to the horizon and turn 
crew’s quarters. He sold it last year, but around and come back. Here you can see 
missed it so much that he bought an- | America.” —By John Skow. Reported by 
other much like it, and now owns five | Charles Pelton/ San Francisco 














on the Erie 400 


| Astdece beauty: the lounge of the Caritas LP. Jr.’s dining heirs: Hankins, at table head, entertains 
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The Great LP vs. CD War 





| Are compact discs the audio equivalent of McDonald's? 


T o die-hard aficionados of long-playing 
records, it is nothing less than a Faust- 
ian struggle between humanism and tech- 
nocracy for music’s soul. To the growing 
legion of compact-disc devotees, it is a 
contest that pits the past against the fu- 
ture of high-fidelity audio recording. 

Only three years ago, the laser-read 
records known as compact discs, or CDs, 
were an untested and expensive new tech- 
nology whose acceptance by consumers 
was the music industry's great imponder- 


able. Today the upstart CD is challenging 
the decades-old supremacy of the long- 
playing record. Last year CDs accounted 
for 8.9% of the sales of the $4.4 billion re- 
cording industry, which also includes LPs 
and tapes. This year analysts expect CD 
sales of nearly 50 million discs. 

But the LP is not easily relegated to 
obsolescence, and lately its defenders 
have been striking back at the shiny alu- 
minum-and-plastic CDs. “Metallic, grit- 
ty, grainy and unnatural,” declares Harry 
Pearson, editor and publisher of the Abso- 
lute Sound, a journal devoted to the glo- 
ries of old-fashioned analog recording. 
Claims for the superiority of CDs, say LP 
partisans, are hype. “Many of the people 
who were initially impressed by compact 
discs have been disappointed,” asserts 
Gene Rubin, a Los Angeles—area audio 
retailer. “There is no way that LPs are go- 
ing to vanish.” 

The debate over compact discs goes to 
the heart of the new medium. In analog 
recording, sound waves are transcribed as 
grooves onto a vinyl disc. The grooves are 
then traced by a diamond-tipped stylus in 





the tone arm of the turntable to re-create 
the sound. In digital recording, the music 
is sampled by a microchip at the rate of 
44,100 times a second and expressed as a 
series of ones and zeros. Encoded in in- 
visible “pits,” the numbers are read by a 
player equipped with a laser beam, which 
relays the information to a microcomput- 
er that converts the digits back to sound. 
Digital recordings, the critics con- 
tend, are devoid of the warmth and ambi- 
ence that marks the best analog record- 





ings when played on the finest equipment. 
Further, they say, the arbitrary sampling 
rate of a CD results in an incomplete 
snapshot of any given moment of sound. 
“The woodwinds all sound alike,” claims 
Pearson. “You can’t tell the difference be- 
tween one string or the other, and you 
can’t tell if what you’re hearing is a horn 
or a trumpet. Digital audio is like McDon- 
ald’s hamburgers. It’s all alike.” 

That view is extreme. While CDs were 
disfigured in some early releases by a 
forced, overly brilliant presence, they have 
improved significantly as recording engi- 
neers have become more familiar with the 
different microphone placements de- 
manded by digital recording. To be sure, 
claims of disc invulnerability have proved 
overly optimistic. And as the popularity of 
CDs has increased, so has the number of 
flawed discs, with too few pressing plants 
working overtime to meet demand. 

Still, just as personal computers have 
steadily improved in speed and power, so 
a doubled sampling rate and better play- 
back equipment should eliminate many of 
the current complaints. “The compact 














disc is a technology still in its infancy,” 
says Michael Smolen, senior editor of Ste- 
reo Review magazine. “By the time it 
reaches adulthood, there won’t be any of 
these specious arguments.” 

Analog defenders contend that there is 
nothing wrong with LPs that cannot be 
cured by a $1,000 Linn Sondek turntable,a 
$1,200 tone arm and an $850 rosewood 
cartridge, among other so-called high-end 
components. But it seems unlikely that the 
ordinary music lover will want to shell out 
$10,000 or more to experience the hidden 
delights of LPs. Despite their imperfec- 
tions, CDs have overwhelming advan- 
tages. The sound is clear and bright. There 
is no surface noise, no turntable rumble, no 
pitch fluctuation. Says Leonard Feldman, 
who runs an audio laboratory on New 
York’s Long Island: “I'll trade a metallic 
sound for the clicks, pops and hisses of LPs 
any day.” Even though they are recorded 
on only one side, CDs still have more po- 
tential playing time (75 minutes) than the 
average LP. Cuts can be programmed to 
play in any order, or skipped entirely, af- 
fording music lovers the opportunity to 
customize their listening. 


W orries about a vanishing repertory 
are more legitimate. The LP catalog 
has found a place for both the most famil- 
iar Beethoven symphonies and the most 
obscure baroque fugues. For now, classical 
and pop CDs run to the best-known artists 
and material. Yet some major classical la- 
bels, including RCA, CBS and the giant 
PolyGram complex (Deutsche Grammo- 
phon, Philips and London), have begun is- 
suing their huge catalogs of conventionally 
recorded LPs as CDs. 

Every advance in recording has been 
accompanied by the cries of those whom 
technology has left behind. In 1949 a Brit- 
ish critic complained, “I ask readers if 
they want to feel that their collections of 
records are obsolete, if they really want to 
spend money on buying discs that will 
save them the trouble of getting up to 
change them, and if they really want to 
wait years for a repertory as good as what 
is now available to them.” He was defend- 
ing 78s against the encroachments of the 
new long-playing records in much the 
same terms that LP defenders cast their 
arguments today. And no doubt there 
were those who bemoaned the loss of their 
Edison cylinders when shellac came in. 

Without gainsaying the emotional ap- 
peal of LPs, it is clear that CDs are here to 
stay. Good-quality players are available 
for $350 to $500, and the price of the discs 
has fallen from an average $20 to around 
$14. High-end enthusiasts are likely to be 
the last holdouts in a war that has already 
been lost. “CDs may not be perfect,” says 
Feldman. “But they are the best thing to 
come along since Edison invented the 
phonograph.” —By Michael Walsh. 
Reported by William Hackman/Los Angeles and 
Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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Theology and the Computer 





oger Lambert, 52, is an assistant pro- 

fessor at a divinity school in a North- 
eastern US. city that sounds, as he de- 
scribes it, a lot like Boston. He is also 
an ordained Methodist minister, although 
he gave up active duty 14 years earlier, 
after the love affair that scandalized 
his parishioners and broke up his first 
marriage. Esther, Roger's partner in adul- 
tery and now his second wife, comes from 
a family with money. The Lamberts live 
in a comfortable house full of books 
and tasteful furniture. Amid his pre- 


ROGER’S VERSION by John Updike; Knopf; 329 pages; $17.95 


proved by processing the accumulating 
mountain of data about the universe. 
“God is breaking through,” he announces. 
“They've been scraping away at physical 
reality all these centuries, and now the 
layer of the little left we don’t understand 
is so fine God’s face is staring right 
out at us.” Crunch enough numbers 
through the right program, the visitor 
promises, and the purposeful hand of the 
Creator will emerge for all to see. Roger’s 
response is not encouraging: “I must 








confess I find your whole idea aestheti- 
cally and ethically repulsive. Aesthetical- 
ly because it describes a God Who lets 
Himself be intellectually trapped, and 
ethically because it eliminates faith from 
religion, it takes away our freedom to be- 
lieve or doubt. A God you could prove 
makes the whole thing immensely, oh, 
uninteresting.” 

Nevertheless, Dale receives a modest 
stipend to begin his research; he also gets 
the enthusiastic sexual attention of Rog- 
er’s wife. The cuckolded professor, who 
possesses an odd, out-of-body ability to 
witness and describe the trysts be- 
tween Esther and Dale, takes this infi- 
delity and betrayal calmly. For Roger's 
interest has been captured by his niece 
Verna, a friend of Dale’s, who is the 





dictable academic routine, the hus- 
band notices that his younger wife 
may be getting bored; when he 
comes home in the evenings, he 
finds her well into the wine they 
will drink with dinner and listen- 
ing to opera on the stereo. Roger 
does not want to think too hard 
about this and many other things as 
well: “I am a depressive. It is 
very important for my mental well- 
being that I keep my thoughts di- | 
rected away from areas of contem- 
plation that might entangle me and 
pull me down.” 

The news that a theologian of 
sorts is the main character in John 
Updike’s twelfth novel will not thrill 
all of the author’s devoted readers, 
although it should not surprise them 
either. The Poorhouse Fair (1959), 
Updike’s first novel, was an alle- 
gory explicitly framed around con- 
tradictory notions of the nature 
of God. The author’s reputation 
and fame grew with his extraordi- 
narily graceful and graphic ren- 
derings of contemporary manners 
and mores. Couples (1968), the three 
Rabbit novels, the two collections 
of stories about the Jewish writer 
and malingerer Henry Bech, all pre- 
sent surfaces so intriguing that it 
is possible to ignore their depths. 
But a Protestant sense of sin peeks 
through most of Updike’s fiction— 
sometimes, as in A Month of Sun- 
days (1975), expressed directly by 
an agonized clerical narrator. Roger 
Lambert, another lapsed preacher, 
comes from this austere region of 
Updike’s imagination, suffering not 
doubts now but numbness. It is the 
job of Roger's Version to stir its hero 
back to moral life. 

The disruptive agent is Dale 
Kohler, 28, a computer whiz kid at 
the university who comes to Roger 
with a bizarre request: a grant from 
the divinity school to support the 
young man’s belief that the exis- 5 
tence of God can be scientifically : 
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Not every female can reach 


of neural notches. Nor does this reach 
have any relation to the lady’s soci- 
etally admirable qualities We 


mate not to please ourselves but the 
great genetic pool lapping up all 


around us. 


Verna was back in her girls- 


wanna-have-fun mood: ‘It'd be fun 


maybe at least to take off our clothes,’ 


she said. 


‘If you don’t reject 
me again.’ By 





into your reptile brain; it’s a 
matter of pheromones, an obscure fit 


abandoned and unwed mother of a 
half-black infant and who lives in a 
housing project not far from Roger’s 
home. Although he does not want to 
claim responsibility for this dis- 
tant and disgraced relative, the pro- 
fessor is attracted by her provoca- 
tive vulgarity and the squalor of her 
circumstances. 

Having established this mis- 
matched foursome, Updike trans- 
lates it into a quadrilateral co- 
nundrum: the young partners look- 
ing for certainty through sex with 
elders who expect only momentary 
reprieves from the knowledge of 
their own limitations and eventual 
deaths. At issue is the possibility of 
redemption, but the demands of 
bodies in the here and now keep 
getting in the way. 

So does the talk, which some- | 
times sounds like intelligent speech 
turned up to a volume of impene- 
trable noise. An incidental charac- 
ter remarks to Dale at a cocktail 
party, “As you know, inside the 
Planck length and the Planck dura- 
tion you have this space-time foam 
where the quantum fluctuations 
from matter to non-matter really 
have very little meaning, mathe- 
matically speaking. You have a 
Higgs field tunnelling in a quantum 
fluctuation through the energy bar- 
rier in a false-vacuum state, and you 
get this bubble of broken symmetry 
that by negative pressure expands 
exponentially . . .” 

It is hard to tell at such moments 
whether Updike is parading knowl- 
edge or satirizing it. Roger's Version 
may be a novel that only the au- 
thor’s most faithful followers will 
love at first sight. Newcomers might 
be advised to start with Rabbit or 
Bech before tackling this dazzling 
and sometimes maddening display 
of talent and erudition: the labor of 
a serious artist to make comprehen- 
sible a mystery that cannot be 
explained. —By Paul Gray 
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A Sweet and Sentimental Smash 





ME AND MY GIRL Music by Noel Gay 


Book and Lyrics by L. Arthur Rose and Douglas Furber 


troublesome thing happened to 

the Broadway musical comedy on 
the way to its beleaguered state: the 
form became known as simply the “musi- 
cal.” Dropping “comedy” was more thana 
shorthand simplification. It reflected a ris- 
ing notion that shows with music should 
aspire toas broad a range of subjects and as 
intense an emotional focus as any straight 
play, and should integrate song, dance and 
story in an earnest—often grittily realis- 
tic—performance. This redefinition has 
yielded some extraordinary work but 
seems to have almost banished the roman- 
tic froth and high-spirited vaudeville that 
first won the form a loving audience. 

Broadway theatergoers proved last 
week that they still long for carefree exu- 
berance. The street’s newest hit, which 
ran its advance sales up to $2.5 million 
within days after opening, is a sweet, sen- 
timental throwback called Me and My 
Girl. Produced in 1937 in London, it made 
a hit of The Lambeth Walk, ran four years 
and survived being bombed out of two 
venues during World War Il. Painstak- 
ingly reconstructed from sketchy records 
by the composer's son and revived in the 
West End last year, Me and My Girl treats 
its material with respect: there is no mod- 
ernization of the book or score, no overlay 
of contemporary cynicism, no relevance 
of any sort, just millionaires singing and 
dancing. The result is a jubilant romp that 
has spectators cheering and leaping like 








Lindsay: feral grace and slouchy elegance 


shortstops to catch balloons dropped from 
the ceiling at the finale. 

Looked at analytically, Me and My 
Girl should not be so infectiously exhila- 
rating. The lyrics are banal and devoid of 
wit; the songs, though hummable and 
winsome, tend to have the same simple 
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beat; and the narrative—a reworking of 
Pygmalion in which a cheerily crooked 
Cockney finds himself heir to an earldom 
and a fortune if he can learn to behave 
like a swell—is comic but farfetched. Yet 
the gaudy $4 million production has an 
unabashed desire to please, touches of 
sprightly invention (a mounted suit of ar- 
mor abruptly walks offstage; ancestor 
portraits come alive and tap-dance) and a 
hugely likable cast, led by Robert Lindsay 
as the newfound aristocrat and Maryann 
Plunkett as the plucky working-class girl 
who means more to him than ermine and 
marbled halls. The earl-to-be spurns his 
title for love, the girl rejects his proposals 
so as not to deprive him, and love finally 
conquers all—with the slyly introduced 
help of Shaw’s Henry Higgins, the alche- 
mist of social class who makes a convinc- 
ing duchess of a flower girl in Pygmalion. 
The role of Bill Snibson, the Cockney 
peer, was originally a star turn for Lupino 
Lane, a comic mime of the °30s. Lindsay, 
seen in the U.S. as Edmund in Laurence 
Olivier’s TV King Lear, proves an inspired 
successor, He has mastered the stereo- 
typical Cockney’s accusatory inflections, 
rough humor, feral grace and odd parlor 
tricks, from a no-hands bobbing of his hat 
on his head to incessant, playful swiping of 
a bystander’s gold watch. He brings vitali- 
ty to such shopworn comedy as passing 
out, being revived and protesting, “Here! I 
didn’t faint for water.” In a leaning-on-a- 
lamppost number, Lindsay achieves a 
slouchy elegance that visually echoes 
Gene Kelly’s title solo in Singin’ in the 
Rain. Plunkett is melodious as “my girl,” 
but Lindsay’s performance practically 
shouts, “Look at me!” and thoroughly re- 
wards the attention. —By William A. Henry iil 











Milestones 





a eke 


MARRIED. Zsa Zsa Gabor, sixtyish Hungar- 
ian-born actress and TV talk-show peren- 
nial; and Prince Frederick von Anhalt, 
43; she for the eighth time, he for the sev- 
enth; in Los Angeles. The bridegroom’s 
claim to royal roots has been questioned 
by the German and U.S. press, but Gabor 
was undeterred. “If the Kaiser were back 
in power,” she said regally, “Frederick 
would be next in line.” 


SEEKING BANKRUPTCY. Gaylord Perry, 47, 
Cy Young Award winner in both the Na- 
tional and American leagues who during 
his 22-year major-league pitching career 
was frequently accused of throwing a ball 
with liquid assets; after declaring that his 
worth, including his 500-acre peanut, soy- 
bean and corn farm, was only $1,145,600, 
against liabilities of $1,244,850; in Wilson, 
N.C. Perry and his wife wil! sell the farm 
near Williamston, N.C., because of diffi- 
culties that their lawyer attributes to low 
crop prices and dropping land values. 
Those conditions, common to farmers, 


caught up with Perry when he could no 
longer plow his baseball earnings into his 
land. 


DIED. Way Bandy, 45, makeup master who 
touched up the faces of, among others, 


Nancy Reagan, Elizabeth Taylor, Brooke | 


Shields, Catherine Deneuve and Madon- 
na; of pneumonia resulting from acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome (a cause of 
death that he wanted made public); in 
New York City. Originally an English 
teacher from Alabama, he became make- 
up salon director at Manhattan’s Charles 


lished himself as one of the most sought- 
after beauty consultants. His first book, 
Designing Your Face, was a best seller. 


DIED. Chuck McKinley, 45, 1963 Wimbledon 
tennis singles champion; of brain cancer; 
in Dallas. A star in the early 1960s, when 
tennis prize money barely paid the cost of 
going from one tournament to another, 
McKinley, who came from a blue-collar 








background, cut short his pro career at 24 
to become a stockbroker. 


DIED. Howard Jarvis, 83, onetime small- 
town newspaper publisher and chemical- 
factory owner who (with fellow Retiree 
Paul Gann) led the °70s tax-revolt move- 
ment; of blood disease; in Los Angeles. 
Winning 2-to-1 support at the polls, their 
1978 amendment to the California consti- 
tution called Proposition 13 capped annual 
local property-tax increases at 2%, slash- 
ing state real estate revenues by $7 billion, 


| or almost 60%. The success of Proposition 
of the Ritz in 1969 and eventually estab- | 


| tankerous conservative 


13 triggered tax revolts in a few other 
states, but the national 
outcry Jarvis expected 
did not materialize. Until 
nearly the end, the can- 


pressed on, campaigning 
for a measure to overturn 
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court decisions that 7 
| would limit the scope of EZ = 
Proposition 13. June 19,1978 
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A Quarter-Century Later, the 


i n 1928 Ernest Hemingway's mother mailed him a chocolate 
cake. Along with it she sent the .32-cal. Smith & Wesson re- 
volver with which Hemingway's father had just killed himself. 
Hemingway dropped the pistol into a deep lake in Wyoming 
“and saw it g0 down making bubbles until it was just as big asa 
watch charm in that clear water, and then it was out of sight.” 

The story is minutely savage in its details and haunting in its 
outcome: perfect Hemingway. And of course, there is the water. 
Doctoral theses have been fished from all the waters and fluids 
in Hemingway—lake water and trout stream and Gulf Stream 
and the rain after Caporetto and the endless washes of alcohol 
| Tefracting in his brain. His style was a stream with the stones of 
nouns in it and a surface of Prepositional ripples. Ford Madox 
Ford wrote that a Hemingway page “has the effect of a brook- 
bottom into which you look down through 
| the flowing water. The words form a tessela- 
tion, each in order beside the other.” 

It is easier to see to the bottom of 
the brook than to the dark cold place in 
the psyche where that pistol came to rest 
Ernest Hemingway's books are easier to 
know, and love, than his life. He wrote, at 
his early best, a prose of powerful and bril- 
liant simplicity. But his character was not 
simple. In one of his Stories, he wrote: “The 
most complicated subject that I know, since 
1am a man, is a man’s life.” The most com- 
plicated subject that he knew was Ernest 
Hemingway 

He was a violently cross-grained man 
His life belonged as much to the history of 
publicity as to the history of literature. He was 
a splendid writer who became his own worst 
creation, a hoax and a bore. He ended by be- 
ing one of the most famous men in the world, 
white-bearded Mr Papa. He stopped observ- 
ing and started performing. He sentimenta- 
lized and pontificated and lied and bullied, 

Still, a long mythic fiesta between two 
a bad way to have a life 
Piave in northeastern Italy 
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explosions may not be 
The first explosion came in Fossalta di 
at midnight on July 8, 1918. A shell 
from an Austrian trench mortar punctured Hemingway with 
200-odd pieces of shrapnel. The wounds validated his manhood, 
which they had very nearly destroyed. The second explosion 
came 25 years ago this summer. Ea rly one morning in Ketchum, 
Idaho, Hemingway (suffering from diabetes, nephritis, alcohol- 
ism, severe depression, hepatitis, hypertension. impotence and 
paranoid delusions, his memory all but ruined by electroshock 
treatments) slid two shells into his double-barreled Boss shotgun, 
Mens morbida in corpore morbido. There was a gruesome ecolo- 
gy in the fact that the last creature Hemingway brought down 
was himself, 

Hemingway was mourned mostly as a great celebrity, his 
worst side, and not as a great writer, which he was. The Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal wrote in an editorial: “It is almost as 
though the Twentieth Century itself has come to a sudden, vio- 
lent, and premature end.” He was a genius of self-proclamation 
He made himself a representative hero. The adjectives he used 
did not so much describe as evaluate and tell the reader how to 
react: things were fine and good and true or lovely or wonderful, 
or else bad, in varying degrees. As the scholar Harry Levin has 
suggested, Hemingway sent postcards back home: “Having a 
wonderful time, wish you were here.” He worked hard at his 
writing, and yet the interval between Fossalta and Ketchum was 


into their ménage. 


trude Stein, Scott 











deep 


also a kind of permanent vacation: Paris, Pamplona, Africa, Key 
West, Havana, Wyoming. Readers chained to their jobs and 
mortgages and hometowns and responsibilities could pick up 
Hemingway and taste the 
come Hemingway for a little while. 
For a time during the late 
America was full of rage 
seem an atavistic character who loved the wrong things: violence 
and war. But Hemingway's 
and grown. Public interest in 
age that might be expected to forget the long-vanished ghost of 
the grandfather of Margaux 
lisher, Charles Scribner's Sons, estimates that | million Heming- 
way books are sold each year 


; thousands of words. He tried over the years 


way whose mechanics are not explained. The man is to be the 
woman and the woman is to 
things,” also unexplained, and the wife brings a lesbian lover 


Into the age of Rambo comes an 
that he had more or less suppressed. Perhaps it should not be sur- 
prising that a man who spent 
sively masculine might (in mid-life, after going through several 
marriages and two World Wars) wonder what it would be like to 
take a vacation from his attack hormones. At the end of The 
Garden of Eden, in any case, 
stored: the rich, perverted bitch-wife 80€s crazy and departs, and 
the girl lover, lately lesbian, turns into one of Papa’s adoring, de- 
licious, perfect girls of one dimension. 
| Hemingway should be spared further 
was a masterpiece of contradiction Every element in him had a 
blood feud with its opposite. He cherished his friends and 
he treacherously turned on them (on Sherwood Anderson, Ger- 


women and he hated them. 
the brutal truth, and yet he 
He was profoundly creative 
4 spontaneous gift of life. He enjoyed (that is 
lifelong relationship with death. He resolved all 
at last by joining his father and his father’s 


Myth Endures 


wine and see the fish jump, and be- 


60s and early '70s, when the air in 
and Viet Nam, Hemingway came to 


reputation as a writer has survived, 
the man and his work persists in an 


and Mariel Hemingway. His pub- 


in the U.S. alone. In the past year, a 
major new biography by Jeffrey Meyers has 
appeared, as well as a memoir by his son 
Jack Hemingway. Jack and some other rela- 
lives have lately formed Hemingway Ltd., 
which will market the family name for use 
on such items as fishing rods and safari 
clothes. Jack has also lent Papa's name, gro- 
tesquely, to a line of shotguns. | 
The Garden of Eden, published this 
spring, is an odd, interesting ingredient in 
the Hemingway psychomyth. Hemingway 
began the novel in early 1946, but it ran 
away from him, swelling to hundreds of | 


to cut it down and make it manageable, but 
it was still a mess when he died An editor at 
Scribner's pruned the manuscript to a tight 
and coherent 65,000 words. 

Perhaps Hemingway had trouble with 
the prospect of publishing the fantasies he 
was entertaining. His hero, David Bourne, is 
a young writer whose wife cuts her hair as 
short as a man’s and dyes it ash-white, and 
persuades him to exchange sex roles in a 


act the man. In bed, they do “devil 


ambivalent Hemingway 


so much of his life being ageres- 
the usual Hemingway order is re- 
Freudian autopsy. He 


Fitzgerald and many others). He adored 
His literary program was to write 
was sometimes a liar and a fraud. 
and profoundly destructive. He had 
the word) a 
contradictions 
pistol in the amniotic 

— By Lance Morrow 
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— Camrys' fat rilleage: 
My EPA estimated 28 city/ 
34 highway."* Isn't it time 
you met Camry, the new 
friend of the family? 


REE CAR'IS ONE 
CAR YOU CAN LOVE. 


HOW MUCH ROOM? 

The family Camry makes generous room for 
new car sold Ir in America.* the car with the five adults. There's more front head room the 
fewest problems during the first 3 months of any other compact. Soft velour uph 
ownership. Its so reliable. roomy and com- carpeting, and reclining fro 
fortable, Camry can make you feel special comfort you. Child protector rea 
about a car again. Camry owners say, “Love are for your peace of mind. 


my Camry.” Wouldn't you love to have a car 
you could feel that good about? | 


Get More From Life... 
| Buckle Up! 


WH 
COULD Aa TOYOTA 


FOR ANYTHING 
MORE! 


* Based on problems encountered in first 90 days of ownership—1985 |.D. Power & Associates New Car Initial Quality Survey 
**Camry with 5-speed manual overdrive transmission. ©1986 Toyota Motor Sales, US A_ Inc. 
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Virginia Slims remembers all the 
women who wer in business in Fenton Falls in 1903 
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ve come a long way, baby. 
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8 mg "“‘tar;’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb.'85 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
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Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


Fashions: Charivari Workshop 








